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Cummings’s Nature Study 


for Primary Grades 


By Horace H. Cummings, B. S., formerly Professor of 
Nature Study, State Normal School, Uni- 
versity of Utah, 
90 cents 


HELPFUL teacher’s manual for the first three grades. 

The children are interested in the various forms of 

life by constant appeal to their instinct to investi- 

gate and their love of imitation. The outlines given, to be 

developed by the teacher, are based upon familiar ex- 

periences and facts, and many field lessons are arranged 
for. 

Pupils are encouraged to make original observations 
and experiments, and to give natural principles their 
practical applications. In addition to animal and plant 
life, the lessons deal with physics, physiology and hygiene, 
Suggestions are given for making apparatus and materials 
and for caring for a school garden. The many illustra- 
tions are clear and helpful. The book is the resuit of 
over ten years’ test of the lessons in the class-room, and is 


Munsell Charts 


We invite your attention to the new Color Charts which have 
just been issued by Professor MunselJ. These consist of Chart A 
and Chart B, which are the first plates of his ‘‘ Atlas of the Color 
Solid.” hese charts are all band painted. 


Materials for the Munsell Color System 


The only system using colors tested and 
balanced by measurement 
MUNSELL CRAYONS MUNSELL ENAMEL CARDS 
MUNSELL WATER COLORS IN BOXES 
MUNSELL COLOR SPHEBES AND SETS OF SMALL 
COLORED BALLS 


suited for use in any part of the United States. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


84 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF SUPPLIES FOR MUNSBLL 
COLOR SYSTEM 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled ia his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - TOLEDO,OHIO 


School Superintendents ——= 


STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALIY COMPANY, Mirs. 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all class 
signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTIMATES and 
BULLETIN 108. 

MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 


tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


Stamford, Connecticut 
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= INDUSTRIAL STUDIES 
UNITED STATES 


By NELLIE B. ALLEN, Head of the Department of 
Geography, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


i 
i] 


JUST PUBLISHED - PRICE, 65 CENTS 


CHOOL boys and girls to be trained for 
S practical life must be made familiar with 

the great industries which bind the 
nations into close relationship and which 
bring us into touch with even the remotest 
parts of the world, To know the United 
States as it is to-day the pupil must study its 
industrial life. 

“Industrial Studies’ is written to hold the 
interest of children from the fifth grade up, 
and may be used either alone or in connection 
with a textbook. Pupils will find in this book 
interesting study that insures a broader 
knowledge of the country in general; a better 
idea of its importance, anda more thorough 
understanding of the causes which have con- 
tributed to its growth and rank among 
nations, 


GINN AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


29 Beacon Street 


Boston 
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FIRST THE TEACHERS 


The following is from an announcement of the reading course of the 
North Carolina Teachers’ Reading Circle for 1910-11 : 


‘““PRIMER OF SANITATION is one of the most 
comprehensive and intensely interesting little 
books ever written. If it is carefully read, and if 
its lessons are heeded, there will be an increase of 
health and happiness among our people. The book 
tells of our invisible foes, the microbes, what dis- 
eases are caused by them, how they are scattered, 
and how to overcome them. Technical terms and 
big words are carefully avoided. The book con- 
tains illustrations that illustrate. Even a child 
can read and understand this book, yet it is thor- 
oughly scientific in treat ment. ”’ 

The States of Kansas, Alabama, New Mexico, and 
North Carolina have adopted PRIMER OF SANITA- 
TION fortheir teachers... The State of Virginia 
requires it for teachers’ examinations. . 

Many cities, even where other books on physiology 
and hygiene are in use, have ordered PRIMER OF 
SANITATION for their teachers, because it is the 
only school book which teaches the principles of 
bacteriology in such a way as to give clear-cut, 
definite ideas of the elements of sanitation. 


A sample copy will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of the special price of 50 cents in postage stamps 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgson. Manager 
YONKERS - ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Successful Writing 
Books 


The Whitehouse Educational System and 
Natural Movement Method of Prac- 
tical Writing 


By A. Wuirenouse, Supervisor of 
Writing, Somerville, Mass. 


Eight numbers 72¢ per dozen 


This series is successful because its principles . 


are easily acquired and taught. It contains forms 
that lend themselves to speed—taught by the 
natural movement method. Many special features 
make the work interestingto pupils—a rare achieve- 
ment in writing work. Adjustable copy slips fur- 
nish twice the usual amount of material; clear di- 


rections assist the teacher. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Boston Chicago 


THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFi- 
CATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal School. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
20-A Beacon St., Boston 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDITION 


Progressive Lessons in Art Education 
FUST PUBLISHED 


A new series of books presenting a Course of 
Study for the unification of manual training and 
art education in the public schools. Beautifully 
illustrated in color, showing standards of the use of 
color in making and decorating of articles such as 
notebooks, blotter-pads, book-covers, etc., as well as 
some of the newer ways of treating still life on 
tinted paper with colored crayons, white chalk, etc. 

Descriptive circular sent upon request. 3 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York, 113 University Place 
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A, E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


GREAT SALARY STUDY. 


The Commission on Teachers’ Salaries has 
made its réport. For the past nine months the 
commission has been struggling with the’ prob- 
lems of “Equal Pay for Equal Work,” and en- 
deavoring to draw up a consistent and adequate 
plan for the payment of the teaching force. 

The salient points in the report are a recom- 
mendation that the number of schedules for the 
payment of salaries be greatly reduced and the 
entire salary plan simplified; a square declaration 
in favor of payment. of salaries on the basis of 
position; and recommendations for salary in- 
creases amounting to a total of $1,700,377... Ac- 
cording to the commission’s plan, ninety-three per 
cent. of this will go to the women teachers and 
seven per cent. to the men. 

The commission was appointed by the board 
of estimate and apportionment on February. 4, 
1910. It consists of Clinton L. Rossiter and Mrs. 
Frank H. Cothren of Brooklyn, Dr. Leonard_P. 
Ayres, Dr. Lee k. Frankel and James M. Gifford 
of Manhattan.. Mr, Rossiter is chairman . and 
Mrs. Cothren secretary of the commission, Dur- 
ing the nine months of its existence the commis- 
sion has held nineteen regular meetings and a 
public hearing, besides great numbers of less for- 
mal. meetings. It has maintained an office in the 
Metropolitan building, New York. 

The report submitted consists of 140 pages of 
material, and probably constitutes the most com- 
plete report on the problems involved in the pay- 
ment of teachers that has. ever been. compiled. 

The commission has not, confined itself to a 
study of salaries now paid in New York, but has 
investigated those paid in other cities, the trend of 
the cost of living, the comparative efficiency of 
men and women teachers, and other related prob- 
lems, 

_ Among the more important findings are the dis- 
covery that the proportion. of men to women 
teachers has for a number of years been steadily 
increasing in New York city, and that salaries in 
practically all grades are higher there than in any 
other city, but that some of the other cities are 
rapidly overtaking them in this repect. During 
the past five years there has been an increase in 
teachers’ salaries in the twenty-five largest cities 
of the country amounting to about twenty per 
cent. During the same period salaries in New 
York city have remained stationary. The corm- 
mission computes that the cost of living has in- 
creased at least twenty-five per cent. in that city 
during the past.ten years. ..A further result of 
their investigations is a decision that the present 


beginning wage of $600 received by women teach- 


ers in New York city is not, properly speaking, a 
living wage. 

Under the head of “Sex Comparisons,” the 
commission has conducted a number of studies to 
discover the relative efficiency of men and women 
teachers. One result is the fact that promotion 
and attendance on the part of children are. prac- 
tically equal in schools under men and women 
principals. The women teachers in) New York 
city remain in the service on the average for a 
longer period thanthe men. The average woman 
is absent from duty two and a half times'as much 
as the average man, and the total number of ab- 
sences in the system amounts to about a million 
hours a year. This entails great financial loss to 
the city. 

An investigation of the records of 150 men and 
150 women teachers chosen by chance shows that, 
while the men make a better showing, the differ- 
ences are so slight as to be insignificant.. The 
only exception is the matter of absences.. A com 
parison shows that the attendance and promotion 
of children are slightly better in rooms taught by 
men; that the men are absent less and. are tardy 
more than the women. 

A careful analysis. of figures. furnished by the 
board of examiners indicates that the’ law of 
supply and demand is not the controlling force 
which fixes teachers’ salaries in New, York-city. 

The conclusions and recommendations. of the 
commission in full are as follows:— 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1. The present multiplicity of salary schedules 
constitutes a most fertile source ‘of discontent, 
discouragement, ‘and administrative difficulty. 
This condition should be removed by reducing the 
schedules to the lowest practicable number. Our 
proposed schedules are presented with this end in 
view; they number thirty-nine as contrasted with 
the present list of eighty-five salary schedules. 

2. Conditions of justice and of expediency lead 
us to the conclusion that salaries should be based 
on position. This can be brought about without 
the reduction of present salaries, without reducing 
the number of men employed, and withdtit in- 
creased cost. Although we find that numerous 
increases are desirable, a salary based on position 
does not of itself entail increased éxpense. Tt 
consists in defining the work to be done for a 
given salary and assigning teachers to do that 
kind of work. The change is one of nomen- 
clature, not one of salary rates. The plan which 
we recommend to. bring about payment 6n the 

basis of position without increased cost. is, in 
brief, as follows :— 
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(a) One salary schedule for the payment of 
teachers of all children from the kindergarten 
through the sixth grade, and of girls in the 
seventh and eighth grades, this schedule to pro- 
vide for salaries substantially equal to those now 
paid to women teachers in the elementary grades. 

(b) One salary schedule for the payment of 
teachers of boys in the seventh and eighth grades, 
this schedule to provide for salaries substantially 
equal to those now paid to men teachers in the 
elementary schools. 

(c) Salary schedules for the payment of elemen- 
tary principals graduated according to the size of 
the school. 

(d) Salary schedules for teachers of special 
branches based on the kind of work done. In 
those branches where some of the teachers do 
work of a supervisory nature, salary schedules 
should be divided so as to make possible addi- 
tional remuneration for this more difficult work. 
This situation occurs in the cases of teachers of 


music, physical training, and sewing, and inspec-. 


tors of public school athletics. 

(e) One salary schedule for the payment of 
teachers of girls in high schools, this to provide 
for salaries substantially equal to those now paid 
to women teachers in high schools. 

(f) One salary schedule for the payment of 
teachers of boys in high schools, this to provide 
for salaries substantially equal to those now paid 
to men teachers in high schools. 

3. Since the adoption of the present salary 
schedules there has been a sharp advance in the 
cost of living and a general increase in teachers’ 
salaries in other cities. These conditions lead us 
to believe that teachers’ salaries in New York 
should be increased, especially in the following 
cases :-— 

(a) Since our investigations have convinced us 
that the beginning wage of $600 per anttum now 
paid in the elementary schools is not a reasonable 
living wage for a public school teacher in New 
York, we believe that an increase in those salaries 
to $720 is of the first importance. 

(b) The salaries now paid to clerks or addi- 
tional teachers appear to be inadequate in amount 
and regulated according to an unfair system. We 
believe that they should be increased, that they 
should be put on an annual basis, and that in- 
creases should be given as rewards for continued 
efficient services. 

(c) The welfare of the school children rather 
than financial economy should be the considera- 
tion of first importance in the appointment of 
teachers. For this reason we believe that the 
wage paid to substitute teachers should be so ad- 
vanced that it will no longer be possible to effect 
any considerable saving by employing the ser- 
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vices of substitutes rather than those of regular 
teachers. 

(d) The salaries paid to high school teachers in 
other cities are more nearly equal to those paid 
in New York than are the salaries paid in other 
positions. This is notably true in the cases of 
the neighboring cities, Newark and Jersey City, 
where the high school teachers are now receiving 
nearly as much as those in our city, and in some 
cases more. For these reasons we believe that 
there should be a general increase in the salaries 
of high school teachers. 

4. Simplicity and ease of administration, as 
well as increased efficiency on the part of teachers, 
would, in our opinion, be promoted through in- 
creased use of the bonus plan for paying teachers 
for special and additional services. | Moreover, 
this would avoid increasing the number of 
schedules. 

5. In those schedules which provide for the 
payment of teachers entering the service of the 
city for the first time, we have throughout recom- 
mended that the initial salary remain unchanged 
during the probationary period of three years. 
Our purpose in making this recommendation is 
to provide a scheme of salary schedules which 
shall avoid the payment of increments to a large 
number of teachers who leave the service in the 
first three years, and in connection with this fea- 
ture we believe that there should be enforced a 
more efficient system for thoroughly testing can- 
didates during the probationary period and dis- 
missing from the service those whose work is un- 
satisfactory. 

6. We have purposely recommended no in- 
creases or changes in salary schedules for city, 
associate, and district superintendents, members 
of the board of examiners, principals of high and 
training schools, principals and teachers of even- 
ing and vacation schools, vacation playgrounds 
and recreation centres, and certain positions in 
schools for the deaf, blind, and truant. In all of 
these positions we believe the salary schedules 
now in force should remain unchanged. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The commission submits for the consideration 
of the board of estimate and apportionment the 
following recommendations :— 

The amendment of Section 1091 of the Greater 
New York charter so as to secure :— 

1. No decrease in present salaries. 

2. Certain increases in minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries and annual increments. 

38. Reduction in the number of salary 
schedules. 

4. Salary for position. 


Education takes the man as he is, and turns out the very best product possible, 
I hold this to be true, that the end of education is the development of character and the 
test of character is the rendition of service.—Lyman Abbott. 
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NEW DEMANDS ON SCHOOLS. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


BY ELLA FLAGG YOUNG, 
Chicago. 


A rather curious situation exists to-day in con- 
nection with the course of study in the high 
schools in relation to the requirements for admis- 
sion to college and also in relation to the fitting 
for a vocation not necessitating a college educa- 
tion. After many discussions between college 
and high school faculties and many protests by 
the latter, the high schools in the Middle West 
and in New York city are asserting themselves 
against the restriction of their work by the re- 
quirements of the college. It is hoped that the 
outcome of the discussions and protests will be 
not so much an increase in the number of electives 
that may be presented by an applicant for admis- 
sion to college as a decrease in the number of 
subjects, not of credits, required for graduation 
from the high school. The high school course 
on account of the large number of subjects that it 
permits a pupil to carry simultaneously often 
tends to develop habits of dissipation instead of 
concentration of energy. 

Because the work in vocational subjects such 
as cabinet-making, forge and foundry practice, 
stenography and typing, accounting and corre- 
spondence, follows the plan of the high school 
outline in preparation for admission to college, 
it is not sufficiently intensive in the early years to 
make it possible for those who can spend only one 
or two years in the high school to avail them- 
selves of the high school course during those 
years, and consequently they withdraw in large 
numbers to, the shops and business colleges. 
Two-year courses, in which the vocational aim is 
recognized to the extent of offering a fuller equip- 
ment than that given by the short course special 
schools outside, have been prepared and will be 
put into operation in September. These courses 
were drafted originally by a committee consisting 
of Principal Buck of Lake View high school, 
chairman; Principal Loomis of Hyde Park high 
school, Principal Stearns of Lake high school. 
The draft was discussed in a meeting of principals 
of high schools with the superintendent, and then 
referred back to the committee, which was en- 
larged by the addition of Principal Bogan of Lane 
Technical high school and Assistant Superin- 
tendent Megan. The report of this committee 
was submitted for discussion to the principals 
with the superintendent, and with certain modifi- 
cations was adopted unanimously. The nine 
courses are so planned that all work done suc- 
cessfully in them will receive credit toward gradu- 
ation for boys and girls who find at the end of 
two years that their interest is so great, or that 
home conditions have become such that they can 
remain to complete a full four-year high school 
course. The success of these intensive courses 
rests in large measure, if not wholly, with their 
administration by the principals of the high 
schools. The day has ‘passed in America when 
two years of the life of a boy or girl who is going 


out without a college education can be treated as 
of little value in the high school. 

In passing I must express the hope that, in 
course of time, the two years of vocational work 
in all high schools will be so well done that the 
Crane, the Lane, and a technical school in the 
South division will receive those pupils only who. 
wish to continue their vocational work after two- 
years and will give them advanced technical train- 
ing beyond that now offered in the technical high 
schools of Chicago. 

In this country and in Europe there is a general 
protest against the demands of the elementary 
school upon growing children. With the in- 
crease of things to be learned that have been de- 
veloped through the activities of modern life, our 
conservatism often makes it a difficult problem 
to decide what in knowledge acquired by the race 
in ancient and mediaeval times could be elimi- 
nated to the advantage of the learner. Industrial 
education, while seemingly an added element in 
the work of the schools,is really helping clarify the 
vision of educational peopie as regards both the 
necessary elimination of what is abstract to inex- 
perienced minds, and the substitution of experi- 
ence for the generalized statement. A revision 
of the course of study aiming at the elimination of 
the unimportant, the recognition of the training 
of the hand, and a better balanced distribution of 
the emphasis on different subjects has been made ~ 
by the education department. It is a quarter of 
a century since Chicago began to advocate train- 
ing the hand and training to a knowledge of the 
home arts. In spite of all out warmth of espousal 
of the cause of manual training and household 
arts, only three schools in every four in our city 
are equipped for manual training and only sev- 
enty-three out of two hundred and fifty for 
cookery. When will our works keep step with 
our belief in training the hand, the eye, the mus- 
cles of children, through use of the materials fur- 
nished man by Mother Earth, such training com- 
ing through a few simple, every-day, industrial 
arts? Every elementary school should be 
equipped with a manual training shop, a kitchen, 
and a sewing room. The work of the teachers in 
classrooms and of teachers of industrial arts can 
never be integrated so long as the pupils are sent 
away from the building to a distant school to be 
taught one phase of the integration, while the 
teachers busy in their separate buildings have 
no opportunity for conference and, at times, for 
co-operative work in class instruction. If this 
work is suited for the children below the seventh 
grade, as suggested in the report of the superin- 
tendent for 1908-9, there is no school so small 
that it could not occupy the full time of a teacher 
of manual training and a teacher of household 
arts in carrying out the hand work in conjunction 
with the book work. 

In the classes for children who have not kept 
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pace with their mates inythe and. who, 
been enrolled in roonis in. whieh the work is 
specially directed toward enabling these retarded 
children to make up their lost time, manual train- 
ing and household arts have a conspicuous place. 
This is true of such classes not only in Chicago 
but in other cities that are grappling successfully 
with the problem. If sense training and hand 
training with materials and tools in the arts 
necessary to home making are valuable aids in 
helping children regain their normal position in 
school, the question arises whether conditions are 
not similar in mental training to those in the hy- 
gienic practice of fortifying against tuberculosis 
by keeping young children in fresh air; that is, 
would the hand and the sense training throughout 
the grades, well directed and with definite ends in 
view, tend to prevent retardation in learning as 
well as to overcome it? Is not prevention more 
to be desired than cure?—Report. 

WOMEN HONORED BY THE COLLEGES. 


BY JANE A, SIEWART, 


Of the eight women who were listed among 
the recipients of honorary degrees from colleges 
and universities this year (1910), with the excep- 
tion of two Chicagoans, ‘all are residents of the 
eastern states. The institutions conferring these 
degrees in recognition of women’s work and 
worth included Yale and Columbia University, 
Bowdoin College, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Baker University, Kansas; De Pauw University, 
_ Indiana; Middleboro College, Vermont; and Mt. 
Holyoke College, Massachusetts. 

Three of the women thus honored have dis- 
tinguished themselves in education. Others have 
shown ability in literature, journalism, and com- 
munity betterment. 

The veteran in the group is Mrs. Julia Caroline 
Ripley Dorr of Rutland, Vt., poet and author, 
who reached her eighty-fifth milestone last 
publication being issued in 1909, when she was 
taken north when five years of age, at the death 
of her mother, and has lived in Vermont ever 
since. Middleboro College, Vermont, conferring 
on her the degree of doctor of letters, thus wrote: 
“Gracious lady: You will remember a great day 
years ago ‘when old Father Merrill, Puritan 
bishop of Middlebury, complimented you for 
writing on the blackboard of the little one-story 
schoolhouse the long list of English kings with- 
out a blunder. Since that day you have written 
the peace and beauty of our northern valleys, the 
fragrance of the woodland flowers, the ttnder 
hopefulness of autumn sunsets, the joy of little 
children, all without a blunder. | You have sung 
your quiet way to the hearts of Vetmont’s men 
and women.” 

Mrs. Dorr is the author of a dozen or more 
volumes, including novels and poems, the latest 
publication being issued in 1909, when she was 
eighty-four years of age, and entitled “Beyond the 
Sunset.” 

She i is greatly interested in the higher education 
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of, women... Speaking of her college recognition, 
she’ said: “I regard the honor as not given to me 
only, but to the women of my generation—women 
born in an age when college training for girls was 
looked upon askance, or, if with favor, as a re. 
mote possibility in the far future; for even 
Mt. Holyoke was not then a college in: the 
modern sense. It was a flower dropped on their 
graves rather than at my feet, and | was glad.” 

Another well-known author is the art critic, 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rennselaer of New York city 
(former president of New York City Public Edu- 
cation Association and an honorary member of 
the American Institute of Architects), to whom 
Columbia University has this year given the de- 
gree of doctor of letters. 

It was the same degree which was conferred by 
Mt. Holyoke: College on Miss Anna E. Bliss, 
graduate of 1862, and the revered founder of 
Huguenot College for Women at Wellington, 
Cape Colony—the “Mt. Holyoke of South 
Africa.” 

Two other women teachers received the hon- 
orary degree of master of arts: Lydia Moulton 
Chadwick of Saco, Me. (“devoted and inspiring 
teacher,” who for forty-two years engaged in pre- 
paring students for college and for life), from 
Bowdoin College; and Miss Mary Ellen Moore, 
B. A., instructor in Latin in Ohio University, 
whose Alma Mater, Ohio Wesleyan. University, 
recognized thus the good work of its alumnus of 
thirty-six years ago. 

Mrs. Martha Evans Martin of New York city 
was honored for her work as a writer by her col- 
lege—DePauw University; and Mrs. Cornelia 
T. Jewett, editor of the: Union Signal, Evanston 
Ill., for her labors in journalism, by her Alma 
Mater, Baker University, Baldwin, Kan., which 
gave her the M. A. degree. 

The most notable figure in the group is Miss 
Jane Addams, head of Hull House, to whom Yale 
University paid. honor—a merited recognition of 
worth—in the bestowal of the degree of master 
of arts. 


HERE COME JOY! 

Never thought a minute 

He was goin’ to come my way: 
“Worl had nothin’ in it,” 

Is the word they heard me say; 
“An’ I'd ruther have the darkness 
Than the shadder of a day!” 


Il. 


Never thought a minute! 
But, bless you! ’Fore I knowed— 
An’ while I thought the hurricane 
Was all the thing that blowed, 
Here come Joy, a-dancin’, 
An’ whirled me down the road! 
—Frank L. Stanton, in Uncle Remus’ Home Magazine 
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To wish that the crowd agree with us is a mark 
of vulgarity. 

There are no opportunities for those without a 
life-purpose. 
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IN A CONVENT. 


[Editorial.] 


ST. AGATHA, MAINE. 


The convent is an institution by itself in 
method, spirit, and purpose. I. wonder that I 
have never written of any visit to a convent. in all 
these years, This visit was to. the Notre Dame 
de la Sagesse of the-order of Filles de la Sagesse 
(Daughters of Wisdom) at St. Agatha in the St. 
John valley in the Madawaska section of Aroos- 
took county. 


CONVENT DE LA SAGESSE, ST. AGATHA. 
One who 
knows’ of the 


Then the visitor, under the guidance of the 
Fathers, always receives such hospitality, such 
delicacy of attention, such rare entertainment. 
In many cases between the seas, in the various 
orders I haye enjoyed the attentions of the 
Fathers, but nowhere has it been more to my de- 
light than with the French setting of St. Agatha, 
where there has never been a descendant of any 
but the French people, none but the Acadians of 
Madawaska, the daughters of this people. 

Of the week in Aroostook, with its hundred 
miles of automobiling, with its varied life and 
discriminating attention, nothing stands out with 
more satisfaction than the day when the Rev. 
Father Henry Gory presided over the hospitality 
and the Marchioness Mother Superior directed 
the demonstration of the life, teachings, amuse- 
ments, and music of the institution on_ the 
Canadian border among the people whose na- 
tional story is inseparable from “Evangeline,” the 
great poem of Longfellow. 


quiet, devout life 
of the convent, 
of the unselfish 
devotion of the 
sisters, of the 
attention to 


every detail of 
the lives of the 
girls, of the 
safety of all chil- 
dren in their 
care, can but 


rejoice the 
opportunity —af- 
forded to those 
who séek such 
security, such a 
retreat, such 
helpfultenderness. 


CHURCH AND PRESBYTERY, ST. AFATHA. 
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“THE ANGLO-AMERICAN PEACE CENTENNIAL— 
1814-1914, 


BY JAMES L. TRYON, PH. D.,» 
Assistant Secretary of the American Peace Society. 


In this country sentiment in favor of the cele- . 


‘bration of the century of peace between Great 
Britain and the United States, 1814-1914, is wide- 
‘spread. I hear approval of it or receive letters in 
regard to it nearly every day. Men who are not 
identified with peace societies, but are usually 
dukewarm to the peace cause as a general propo- 
sition, believe this anniversary to be fitting and 
‘desirable. Perhaps it is because this. centenary 
~will mark the accomplishment of peace ideals in 
.a practical way; perhaps because there is in us all 
a liking for the spectacular to which the celebra- 
‘tion peculiarly appeals. 

Of the spectacular features’ that have been pro- 
sposed for the celebration a procession of the vari- 
ous nationalities represented in America is one 
of the most approved. Buffalo, a cosmopolitan 
-city, would like it. What may be done has al- 
‘ready been shown by New Britain. At the time 
-of the New England Peace Congress the whole 
community there, with its many nationalities 
‘marshaled in a procession, with symbolic floats, 
‘banners, and bands of music, marched to the 
grave of Elihu Burritt to do honor to the memory 
of the greatest internationalist of the nineteenth 
-century. A water festival on the Great Lakes, 
the Niagara, or the St. Lawrence river is another 
-acceptable idea. Secretary Trueblood has sug- 
sgested that there be a parade of the merchant 
‘marine of Great Britain and the United States. 
Historic pageants illustrative of the constitu- 
‘tional, scientific, and social development of the 
English-speaking countries, including all the 
-colonies of Great Britain and the colonial pos- 
sessions of the United States, might be made an 
instructive feature of the celebration. There 
-could be appropriate symbolic architecture, be- 
ginning with the bridge by which the Canadian 
minister of labor, Hon. W. Lyon Mackenzie 
King, proposed to connect Canada and the United 
‘States. The Palace of Justice at The Hague, the 
scenes of The Hague Peace Conferences, the 
“Geneva and other historic arbitrations might be 
represented. Architects and artists in all the 
_English-speaking countries might be set to work 
‘making designs for the anniversary. Educators 
in these countries could infuse the fraternal spirit 
of the celebration into the schools; more ex- 
changes might be arranged between university 
professors, and, as President Lowell has sug- 
-gested, the mutual assistance that Canada and the 
United States have rendered each other in edu- 
cational matters might be shown. 


Great men who have promoted world peace, : 


‘like John Bright, Richard Cobden, Lord Paunce- 
fote, King Edward VII., William Ladd, Elihu 
Burritt, Hamilton Fish, John Hay, and William I. 
Buchanan, might be honored. Richard Rush 
and Charles Bagot, who negotiated the truce of 


-armaments on,the Great Lakes, should have their 


“memories perpetuated. We might go farther 
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back and honor Chatham and Burke for their . 
efforts to conciliate Great Britain and the Ameri- 
can colonies before the Revolutionary war, 
John Jay and Earl Grenville, Benjamin Franklin, 
William Penn, and many other worthies of the 
past could be commemorated. Prince Albert 
and Queen Victoria should have their place in 


the great story. Many poetic and legendary inci- 


dents of the Canadas, from the days of the pioneer 
missionaries and explorers down, might be put 
into tableaux. Nothing could be better calcu- 
lated to teach mutual respect and promote appre- 
ciative understanding than a pictorial history of 
the development of modern Canada, a subject 
worthy of enthusiastic study by Americans and 
Britons alike. Governor Simcoe, Lord Elgin, 
Sir John A. Macdonald, all these names should be 
as familiar to us as those of the statesmen of our 
own country. We ought to know the story of the 
Canadian federation as well as that of the United 
States. We ought to know Canadian as well as 
American and English literature, and the con- 
tributions to it of French as well as British 
Canadians. In any thought of reunion we should 
remember the name of Goldwin Smith, a man 
who was great enough to belong to all three 
countries at once. His words, “Above all na- 
tions is humanity,” now the motto of the 
Cosmopolitan clubs, would be a good legend 
to write on the centennial seal. 

The proposition that the celebration be 
crowned with a practical act in the form of an un- 
limited treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, the suggestion of Ed- 
win D. Mead of Boston and Professor J. M. 
Larned of Buffalo, gains ground steadily in this 
country. People see that the traditional reserva- 
tions which allow vital interests and national 
honor to be excluded from the jurisdiction of 
arbitration are altogether unnecessary between 
two countries that have arbitrated cases like the 
Alabama claims and the fisheries dispute; and 
they begin to believe that if such a treaty were 
made between these two nations the rest of the 
world would follow their example. 

The date commonly suggested for the cele- 
bration is the summer of 1914. This would be 
one year before the meeting of the Third Hague 
Conference, and would be the proper time to 
create sentiment for progressive measures which 
it is desired that the conference should pass. It 
has been proposed that a universal peace con- 
gress be held in New York city, and that an 
American-Canadian péace congress be held at 
Buffalo during the centenary. It is also proposed 
that in connection with these there should be held 
an international musical festival. If the occa- 
sion is worthily celebrated, artists and singers 
can help in a practical way the work of peace 
advocates and statesmen. 


He who makes himself the best man is the most 
successful man. 


A university is the great ordinary means to the 
best culture. 
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A WESTERN INAUGURATION, 
BY FRANK BASIL TRACY. 


We are getting more and more to be a formal 
occasion people. We are growing into the 
fashion of the French, who delight in conferences, 
conventions, exhibitions, and, in fine, the marking 
of all important events by a spectacle or a show 
of some sort. For almost a hundred years the 
only people inaugurated in the United States were 
presidents and governors, with an occasional 
mayor in the largest cities. Now everybody is 
inaugurated who inaugurates anything. All 
mayors are inaugurated, and all college presi- 
dents, too. Our chief growth in dignity and for- 
malism has been the inauguration of college presi- 
dents. Forty-odd years ago President Eliot was 
inaugurated with some formality, to be sure, but 
it was such an event as did not come within the 
list of the things one must not miss, and one gray- 
beard of to-day remembers distinctly his father 
debating whether it was worth while going over to 
Cambridge to. see the event. President Lowell’s 
inauguration showed clearly how we have changed 
all that. The order of exercises or actual pro- 
gram was little modified, but the outward as- 
pect, the size of the occasion, and the show of it 
were all immensely increased. Especially 'were 
the august delegates from sister institutions in 
vastly greater evidence. There are many more 
honorary degrees than there were thirty years 
ago, and we have all—all of those that hold these 
precious D’s—bought our gowns and learned how 
to wear them. In the West the change has come 
very swiftly. For example, in 1887, only twenty- 
three years ago, Iowa State University at Iowa 
City inaugurated Charles A. Schaeffer of Cornell 
University as president. The exercises were of 
the simplest. There was an address on behalf of 
the board of regents, one from the faculty, one 
from the students, an address by Senator Allison, 
and the inaugural address. But not a representa- 
tive of other institutions was present, not a hood 
was seen, and only the briefest news of it went 
out to the state papers. When Dr. Schaeffer’s 
successor, Dr. George E. McLean, was inaugu- 
tated there was some color in the procession, but 
not nearly so much as there would be to-day. 

And to-day how they do inaugurate in the 
West! A few days ago the State University of- 
North Dakota at Grand Forks inaugurated Frank 
Le Rond McVey as its president, and that was no 
such drab affair as took place in Iowa less than 
twenty-five years ago. Not by any means. It 
was the biggest academic event in the town’s his- 
tory. There was a great banquet the night be- 
fore, at which spoke the new president of the 
university, and also James J. Hill of the Great 
Northern railroad and Howard Elliott, president 
of the Northern Pacific railroad (Harvard, ’81,. by 
the way), the governor, federal judge, and presi- 
dents of other colleges. And the inaugural exer. 
cises the next day were very impressive, with an 
array of eminent men present and plenty of mil- 
linery. Governor Burke presided, and intro- 
duced Hon. N. C. Young, former justice of the 
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state supreme court, and now president of the 
Board of Regents, in a speech full of that delight- 
ful familiarity with which the West abounds. 
Burke and Young had been fellow students in the 
Iowa State University twenty-three years before. 
The new president is an Ohioan, graduate of the 
Ohio Wesleyan. University, hence of course a 
Methodist, took his Ph. D. at Yale in 1905, was.a 
professor in the University of Minnesota, and was 
chairman of the Minnesota Tax Commission. 
He had served well in executive positions, and is 
well grounded as a scholar. 


GREAT IS DIANA! 


What dark magic is there in a share of stock 
which so often deprives its holder of his sense of 
humor? Anything ill that befalls it becomes per- 
sonal to its possessor, and some one must be held 
personally responsible for the evil. He measures 
every occurrence by the number of points it sent 
that share up or down. Rains and drouths, cy- 
clones and frosts, peace and war, statutes and 
judgments, conventions and platforms are not 
viewed in their general effect, but in their imme- 
diate effect on his little sheet of paper. He ap- 
plauds or denounces according as a fraction is 
added to or subtracted from its current price. 
When it sustains a heavy and protracted loss in 
market value, he singles out some one man on 
whose head to heap his chagrin. To him a world- 
wide financial depression is not the natural and 
inevitable ebb of a high tide of prosperity, but it 
is a “Cleveland panic” or a “Roosevelt panic,” 
got up deliberately and maliciously to his private 
detriment, 

Why is it? It is not quite the same in the mat- 
ter of any other kind of property. Sailing 
masters did not hang Fulton in effigy for invent- 
ing the steamboat, nor did horse owners hate the 
name of Stephenson, the inventor of the steam 
locomotive. It never occurs to butchers to strike 
in blind rage at an apostle of vegetarianism. 
Growers of rye, corn, and barley do not rise in 
their wrath and mob total abstinence parades. 

It will be recalled, however, that once the 
spreading of the gospel was challenged by a cer- 
tain Demetrius, a silversmith of Ephesus, be- 
cause Paul preached a religion that threatened 


. to interfere with his business of making silver 


shrines for Diana, which brought no small gain 
unto the craftsman. Wherefore Demetrius and 
his crowd raised an uproar that silenced the 
apostle, as they lustily cried out for about the 
space of two hours: “Great. is Diana of the 
Ephesians!” 

Christianity was disturbing business! Chris- 
tianty, the spread of which has been accompanied 


by a vast trade between nations that was not 


dreamed of in pagan times!—Editorial in Boston 
Globe. 


a a 


Precocity does not mean maturity. A child 
has no right to go over-fast just because he can 
do it. No one can get four years of school in 
three years. He may get the “stuff,” but not the 
maturity. 
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RIBBON WEAVING. 


BY N. M. PAIRPOINT. 


Weaving has been confined very largely to the In our present work we will weave a bag and a 
primary grades, but it should continue through belt from ribbon or tapes. The models were de- 
the grammar school wherever industrial art work veloped in taffeta seam binding, which may be 
is being taught. obtained in any color, and gives pleasing results. 
The ba& will require two pieces of 
binding. 

Before the work is begun a 
pattern must be arranged for. De- 
cide. how large the bag is to be; 
this had better be governed by the 
circumference of the cushion for 
the first object, and untit the way in 
which the materials are used is 
clearly understood. 

If the finished bag is made as 
large as the cushion allows, we may 
have one five and a quarter inches 
deep, and eight and a half inches 
wide makes a good width. 

On each edge of a twelve by 
nine inch sheet of drawing paper 
measure ten and a half inches from 

one end; draw a_ straight line 

If the work is to be carried on at the lowest across, and a vertical line where the centre is to 
possible expense and without any special equip- be. On the horizontal line measure a quarter of 
ment in the way of large looms for 
weaving rugs, scarfs, or other large 
projects, an adaptation from the old 
braid and ribbon looms and the 
cushion for bobbin lace may be 
used, giving practical training in the 
power to use both the hands and 
brains. 

The outfit consists of a round pin 
cushion,—one ten and a half inches 
long and ten and a half inches ih 
circumference is an excellent size— 
and a piece of mailing tube the same 
length. They are attached to- 
gether by passing a piece of tape 
through the tube, and pinning each 
end to the sides of the cushion. 
Have them about fourteen inches 
apart; the distance may be = ad- 
justed to suit the size of the work 
by pinning the tape so that it is 


THE LOOM. 


either longer or shorter. This 
loom may be used for- bead weav- 
ing, ribbon weaving, and the bobbin ’ 


laces. It has the advantage of be- ; 
ing very inexpensive, and may be \% SSA 
kept in a small space. WORK ON THE LOOM. 
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an inch from each edge of the drawing paper. 

A cluster of weaving may be used at each side 
of the bag, and the centre tied to show a colored 
lining, or it may be woven right across. 


PATTERN. 


If the centre of the bag is to be tied, set off the 
width of the warp strips from each end, leaving a 
space in the centre; six strips each side makes a 
substantial bag. Draw vertical lines down the 
length of the paper where the warp strips go. 

The pattern is, now ready to put on the 
cushion, by wrapping the paper round it, and pin- 
ning the end above the pattern, then bringing the 
other edge of the pattern up to the line and pin- 
ning firmly. 

A three-inch fringe at the top of the bag makes 
a desirable finish, and must be allowed for in 

“measuring the warp strips. It is as well to have 
a little extra length, as there are two knots to be 
tied, and the ends of the fringe will need trim- 
ming to make them quite even. ; 

Cut fourteen strips, each eighteen inches long, 
twelve for the weaving, and two for the edges to 
hold the work. Tie twelve strips together in 
pairs with an overhand knot, and pin them on the 
top of the pattern, exactly on the line. The two 
extra strips are to be pinned on the outside of the 
warp strips, just touching the line drawn. Ar- 
range these so that three inches for fringe are left 
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tape will allow it to go, and see that it is parallel 
with the cushion; lay the ends of the warp on the 
mailing tube, and push a pin through the ribbon 
and the tube, so that the head will be flat and out 
of the way. : 

The tube may be now rolled up two or three 
inches and the tape shortened to hold it, and al- 
lowed to drop over the front edge of the desk, so 
that its weight will hold the warp firmly enough 
to work easily. 

The twenty-four weaving strips are now to be 
cut nine inches long, and a needle threaded with 
sewing silk that matches the ribbon. Thread 
the weaver into a ribbon needle if it is found to 
be more convenient, or it can be woven with the 
fingers. 

For the first effort plain over and,under weay- 
ing is the best, but when a little practice has 
given facility, different combinations may be used. 

When the weaving strip is drawn in place, put a 
pin through each end, and through the holding 
strip on each side. Repeat this operation until 
six strips have been woven, each one pinned in 
place, and quite straight. With the needle and 


RIBBON BAG. 


sewing silk fasten, with a stitch or two, each 
weaver to the holding strip before they are un- 
pinned. Turn the cushion over, so that the work 
can be reached easily, and weave six more strips, 
pinning in place, then sew them to the holding 
strip, and so continue until the 
twenty-four are used. 

When the weavers are all 
sewn in place, tie an overhand 


A BELT. 


at each end, just the same as on those that are 
tied. 


Now draw the mailing tube down as far as the 


knot in the end of the warp 
strips. 

Next sew the weaving and 
warp strips together that are 
nearest to the centre of the bag 
(this prevents any _ slipping 
toward the centre), and with a 
twenty-inch piece of ‘ribbon 
knot the weavers together in 
pairs down the centre. Leave the ends of the 
last piece of ribbon for fringe. 

The work can now be taken off the loom by 
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removing the pins, and the bag is ready to be 
made up. 

Make a lining of linen, or some mercerized cot- 
ton goods of a harmonizing color, by cutting a 
strip a little wider than the weaving and a little 
deeper. Sew this together along the edges, and 
make a hem at the top. Place the weaving over 
it, buttonhole the top strip and the linen hem 
together, and sew the holding strips together 
down the sides of the bag, taking a stitch through 
the lining here and there to prevent them sepa- 
rating. 

Sew brass or ivory rings along the top of the 
bag, run two ribbons through them to act as draw 
strings, and the bag is finished. 

A belt may be made in the same way; the only 
difference will be that as the work progresses 
round the cushion it must be sewed and unpinned, 
so that the pattern may be gone over as many 
times as is necessary to give the required length. 
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Very pretty effects may be gained by using two 
colors in the weaving, or by using a plain ribbon 
and one with a Persian pattern. 

Have the paper pattern drawn so that the belt 
will be two or two and a half inches wide, and ar- 
range the holding strip at each edge inside that 
width. Then cut as many warp strips as are 
needed, according to the width of the ribbon used. 
Fasten on the loom, and weave and sew in just 
the same way as for the bag. . 

The ends of the belt may be finished with a set 
of loops, making a fringe, or it may be bound. 

The belt will need to be lined, unless a very 
strong ribbon is used, and even then lining will 
make it more serviceable. 

When some skill is attained in the use of the 
materials and the cushion, many variations will be 
found in the way to weave and in the construc- 
tive design for the various objects to which rib- 
bon weaving may be applied. 


INDUSTRIES.—(XXxXI.) 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 


BANANAS. 


The development of the banana trade is one of 
the great industrial surprises of recent years. 
Twenty-five years ago a few hundred bunches 
would be brought north from the Caribbean, but 
for these there was no great demand. 

But the people of the United States gradually 
acquired the banana taste, until at present the im- 
portations are valued at more than $12,000,000 an- 
nually. In the height of the season more than 
twenty-five vessels a week leave Jamaica, Central 
America, and Hawaii for the markets. 

The chief receiving ports are Boston, New 
York, New Orleans, and San Francisco. The 
two first-named supply the markets of the East, 
New Orleans those of the interior, and San Fran- 
cisco those of the Pacific coast. 

The banana is.a tropical fruit. Its original home 
was in Southern Asia, chiefly the Malay Archi- 
pelago. But it has been widely distributed until 
it is now grown in nearly every tropical land. 

The banana (Musa Sapientum) belongs to the 
natural order of Musaceae, which has a large num- 
ber of species. Many of these, however, do not 
produce edible fruit. There are two kinds that 
enter most largely into the American trade. One 
of these is grown in Hawaii, and is commonly 
known as the Chinese banana. It has a superior 
flavor, but the fruit is more delicate to handle and 
transport than some other varieties, and as a con- 
sequence the trade in it is more limited. The 
Hawaiian banana rarely gets beyond the Cali- 
fornian markets. But the trade in this variety is 
slowly but constantly increasing. 

The Jamaica variety is the chief banana of the 
American trade. By the formation of the fruit 
bunch it is peculiarly adapted to transport without 
beit.g wrapped for protection. - Some botanists 
identify this banana with the plantain, while others 
stoutly oppose such identification. It is fine in ap- 
pearance, fair in flavor, the bunches large,—some 


reaching a length of three feet, and a breadth of 
fifteen to eighteen inches. 

It is the banana of the millions. 

The banana plant is a large and not graceful 
plant. It grows to a height of from six to nine 
feet. The plant is propagated .by budding. Its 
two essential necessities are abundant moisture 
and good drainage. It will stand fairly low tem- 


‘perature, but it is a tropical plant and grows most 


rapidly and luxuriantly in high temperatures. 

The fruit bunch averages about 125 bananas. 
Forty thousand bunches are sometimes brought to 
port by a single vessel, so these would be equal to 
5,000,000 separate fruits. 

Years ago Jamaica was a sugar-producing is- 
land. But industrial changes ruined its sugar in- 
dustry. The island was saved from bankruptcy by 
going into the banana raising, which was fostered 
by the United Fruit Company, which operated a 
line of American steamers. It proved to be the 
island’s industrial salvation. 

The steamers are built specially for the trade. 
As the fruit has.to be shipped some thousands of 
miles, the bunches are cut much earlier than they 
would be were the markets nearer. They are al- 
lowed to get as full as is safe for the long journey. 
Were they allowed to nearly mature they would 
ripen and decay before port was reached. For 
easier handling they are usually cut with a couple 
of feet of stem. 

The fruit bunches must be relieved from any 
great pressure and are carefully handled. To 
avoid pressure they are placed in small compart- 
ments. They must have good ventilation, which 
is sometimes furnished by forced draft. The 
average fruit cargo is 30,000 bunches. These ap- 
pear quite green when being unloaded. and are al- 
lowed ta ripen by dealers in a temperature of 
about sixty-five degrees before they are placed on 
sale. 

It is an interesting sight to see the relays of 
men unloading the steamers and the care with 
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which they handle the fruit between the hold and 
the dray. In the water by the steamer’s side are 
numbers of boys eagerly on the lookout for any 
fruit that may drop down from the gangway. 

To bring cargoes of fruit from the tropics in the 
winter season requires the greatest attention. 
Loaded on cars at the port to be carried to inland 
markets, they may meet, a cold storm, and this 
makes transportation perilous. Should the fruit 
that a few days previous was basking in the tropi- 
cal sunshine become chilled thoroughly it would be 
ruined. The ripening process would cease, and 
decay at once set in. So careful men are sent 
along with the banana cars to keep the tempera- 
ture in them equable. These men are usually 
known as “banana messengers.’ Hundreds of 
these men find employment in the winter season. 
It seems as if such messenger service would eat 
quite largely into the profits of the trade, but it is 
found to pay well. Incidentally it also prevents 
petty thieving. 

The ripe fruit is chiefly used by the people of 
the north temperate zone for dessert. It is also 
extensively used for fritters. Banana fritters 
are a popular dish. Banana flour or meal is also 
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found in the markets. The fruit is cut into flakes, 
then Uried and pulverized and sifted. It is said to 
be an excellent food for invalids and infants, yet 
even with such commendable qualities the flour 
has not reached anything like commercial impor- 
tance. 

In the lands where the banana is grown it fur- 
nishes a large share of the food of the natives. 
There it is considered more nutritious and more 
digestible than any other fruit or tuber... Three 
dozen bananas will sustain a man for a whole 
week. 

Some years ago a Harvard professor was 
laughed at when he prophesied that in time 
bananas would be more plentiful in the American 
market, and more used in the American home, 
than apples. This prophecy seems to have been 
amply fulfilled, judging by the great quantities 
“ae are brought north every year by the banana 

eet. 

It is significant that the quotations. of stock of 
the United Fruit Company—the company whose 
chief business is the banana trade—runs about 
179. That stock is considered one of the most 
remunerative investments of any of the indus- 
trials. 


SELECTED PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC.I11.) 


BY BRENELLE HUNT; 
Bridgewater Normal School. 


MAKING PICTURE FRAMES. 

1. Figure I. shows how a strip of picture 
frame moulding might be cut to give the four 
sides of a frame. What becomes of pieces 
marked w? The heavy line indicates the thick 
edge of the moulding. Which part of the frame 
would this form? 


inches x 12 
inches, 

6. The cutting of moulding for picture frames 
requires much care and considerable skill. All 
edges must be absolutely smooth and perfect. 
Compare the method of cutting indicated in 
Figure I. and Figure III, Which would be more 


inches; , (d) 111-4 inchesx9 1-2 


2. Draw lengthwise of your paper (to scale of likely to result in finished work? Which would 
1-16 inch to take more stock 
inch) a strip of (moulding)? 
long. Indicate = —~~ the amount of 
as in Figure I. moulding re- 
exactly where quired for pic- 
and how it tures whose 
would be sawed outside meas- 
to make the urements are as 
frame in Figure t follows, allow- 
II. ing 4 inches for 

3. Mark the rat Space waste in cut- 
Gimensions ting, i. an 
along the inch at each 
outer edges. ¥ cutting, as in 
Compute the Figure 
total length Express the tre- 


of moulding used. 

4. If worth 8 cents per running foot, what 
would it cost? What if worth 61-2 cents? 51-4 
cents? 

5. Without making diagrams, compute the 
length of moulding required to make frames of 
the following dimensions: (a) 14 inchesx9 
inches; (b) 21 inchesx16 inches; (c) 151-2 


sult in feet and inches; also as feet and fraction 
of a foot: (a) 12 inches x 15 inches; (b) 9 inches 
x 14 1-2 inches; (c) 13 1-2 inches x16 inches; 
(d) 13 1-4 inches x 17 1-2 inches; (e) 8 inches x 
15 3-4 inches; (f) 15 1-2 inches x 18 3-4 inches. 


8. Study Figure II. and tell the exact dimen- ° 


sions of the picture space. 


[Continued on page 466.] 
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Great Salary Stud 
Women Honored by the Colleges. ba 0 

Great Is Diana!,..... sess 
Weaving. 


Editoria 
Art. 
Industrial Education Convention............ 
The Mayor’s Good seve 
ity 


Elementary Teachers Organized. 

Smoothing the Path of the Beginner in Latin.................+.++ 


SCHOOLROOM ART. 

More and more are people coming to realize 
that works of art in public schools are a signifi- 
cant feature of education. Many schools appre- 
ciate this, but the Forestville school, Chicago, is 
a specially notable example. The public at 
large and especially the profession thinks of this 
school as the great centre for the expert teach- 
ing of English and literature; later, it came to 
be known for superb nature work with the most 
attractive garden yards in America by summer 
and with 160 window gardens in winter, but 
recently I was immensely impressed with its 
abundance of beautiful pictures, and-I took occa- 
sion to find how many there were and here is the 
result :— 

Thirteen oils (original) varying in price from 
$25 to $100; four pastels (original) averaging 
$15; thirteen water colors (original) from $15 to 
$50; many colored prints—from $18 to $80; 
many hand-colored photographs and etchings. 

Large statues—St. George (Donatello); Venus 
de Melos, $30; Joan of Arc, $30. 

Smaller statues—Diana, Minerva, Mercury, 
Minute-Man, Hiawatha, Victory with 


Niki,. 
Wrath. 
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Busts and statuettes—Dutch girl, Psyche, Niki, 
Hermes, Indian, Laughing Boy, Musicians, The 
Little Sculptor, Apollo, Clytie, The 
Thrower, Shakespeare. 

Bas-reliefi—Victory Loosening Sandal, The 
Fountain (six panels) Frieze from the Parthenon, 
colossal Hermes and Ceres, Carl Bitterer, in 
charge of sculpture of St. Louis fair. 

Pedestals for statues—Many exquisite pieces 
of staff from Columbian exhibition. 

1—Horses of Night (plaster) ; 3—Singing Boys. 

Pictures of all our Presidents (large photos) ; 
six water-colors—posters of Mucha (Austria- 
Hungary artist); ten Japanese prints; many 
large photographs of celebrated monuments— 
e.g., Forum, Colosseum; two copper plate en- 
gravings by Italian artists; colored views of 
Venice, the Yellowstone Park, scenes from Colo- 
rado and Russia; steel engravings—Shakespeare 
at Court of Elizabeth and his Friends; many 
photos of Greek and Roman scenes and statues. 

In all there are 217 ener: pictures—many 
smaller ones. 

Colossal statue (Ceres and Hermes); three 
statues (six feet); ten statues (three feet); nine- 
teen statues under three feet; thirteen busts; ten 
friezes; fifteen small reliefs and much glorious 
staff from small to colossal; two handsome 
rugs costing $90. 

The wonder of all this is that it has all been 
purchased by the children through school enter- 
tainments: The board of education allows them 
to charge an admission fee of not more than 
twenty-five cents for entertainments for = good 
of the school. 

In addition to all these works of art, which, by 
the way, are selected with exquisite artistic taste 
and pedagogical wisdom, the income from these 
entertainments has also purchased the following 
articles: One rotary mimeograph, $32.75; one 
printing press, $75; one paper cutter, $6; one 
piano, one pianola, $400 in exchange; rolls, 
$14; one potter’s wheel, $10; pottery, $25; one 
Chinese vase, $25; one Chinese pedestal, $15; 
sets of books, $700; maps and globes, $55; stere- 
opticon, $75; pergola, $120; fountain, $60; sun 
dial, $15; bulbs, $35; projection club, $25; 
aquarium, $19;.160 window boxes, $23; clay, $40; 
tools for manual training, $45; screens, $15; 
grass-sod, $75. 

A memorial window (Iroquois fire), $400, was 
given by general contribution. There have been 
special gifts of benches for manual training room, 
$120; benches for construction room, $116. 
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Figures mean little, but they may  sug- 
gest the possibilities- of a school that has 
such an equipment, provided by entertainments 
by the children and patronized by their parents. 
The building is a joy to all visitors, but to them 
it means little in comparison to its significance 
to Florence Holbrook, the principal, to all the 
teachers, pupils, and parents. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION CONVENTION. | 


The fourth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Promotion of Industrial Ed- 
ucation meets in Boston November 17, 18, 19. 

The society was organized in New York four 
years ago and its officers are Charles R. Rich- 
ards, president; J. W. Lieb, vice-president; Fred- 
erick B. Pratt, treasurer, and Edward H. Reisler, 
secretary. 

Ex-Governor Guild will be toastmaster at the 
banquet in the Hotel Somerset and the speakers 
will be  Lieutenant-Governor Frothingham, 


Mayor Fitzgerald, Frederick A. Delano of. 


Chicago, president of the Wabash railroad; 
Frederick P. Fish, chairman of the state board 
of education; Charles H. Winslow of Washing- 
ton, representative of the American Federation 
of Labor; Professor Charles R. Richards of New 
York, president of the society, and Dr. Charles 
P. Neill, United States commissioner of labor. 

Among the speakers of the three days are: 
Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, D. S. Edwards, Mrs. 
Lucinda W. Prince, Edith M. Howes, Helen R. 
Hildreth of New York, Mrs. Mary S. Woolman 
of New York, Sarah Louise Arnold, Florence M. 
Marshall, Frank V. Thompson, Charles A. 
Prosser,Professor Paul Hanus of Harvard, G. M. 
Basford of New York, Tracy Lyon of Pittsburg, 
F. W. Thomas of Topeka, Kan.; Samuel F. Hub- 
bard of Boston, George G. Cotton of Syracuse, 
W. B. Hunter of the Fitchburg high school, A. 
L. Safford of Chelsea, Frank B. Dyer of Cincin- 
nati, Superintendent Stratton D. Brooks of Bos- 
ton, Dr. George Kerschefisteiner, superintendent 
of schools in Munich; James P. Munroe, Profes- 
sor Carver of Harvard, and Charles H. Winslow 
of Washington. 

This is the most important and valuable of all 
associations in the interest of industrial educa- 
tion. So far it has escaped being dominated by 
the National Manufacturers Association or other 
anti-public school people. It has so far re- 
mained distinctly educational, and has used the 
vocational idea for purely educational purposes. 

So disgusted were the anti-labor ‘union inter- 
ests that they formed a rival organization, but 
that seems to have come to an untimely end, at 


least it holds no public conventions and has no. 


public discussions. This association has a great 
mission. Some of the officials of the National 
Manufacturers Association sent out word after 
the Milwaukee meeting a year ago that the 


manufacturers should be at the Boston meeting 


to see that “things go right,” but there is no evi- 
dence that any attempt will be made to sub- 
ordinate the Boston meeting to their interests. 
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THE MAYOR’S GOOD SENSE. 

Mayor John F. Fitzgerald of Boston had this 
to say to the school children recently:— 

“The street in one sense is the floor of the city, 
and no person who has been well brought up 
would throw paper scraps or other rubbish on 
the floor of his home or a schoolroom. The 
waste baskets are there for just that purpose. 
So why not let us all agree for the next year 
when we are tempted to use the streets in this 
way to refrain from doing so, and to hunt up a 
suitable barrel or receptacle in which the rub- 
bish may be placed? This may cost us a little 
trouble, but most things that are valuable have 
to be paid for. I wish the pupils in the schools 
might be the leaders in a movement of this kind. 

“Let us keep the streets clean and be also 
much the healthier, happier, and perhaps richer 
for it. After we have tried this for a whole year 
I am sure the results will be so satisfactory and 
we Shall be so proud of our new looking streets 
and so happy in our improved health that we 
shall be glad to continue the practice, until some 
time our city will present as neat an appearance 
to visitors as the cities of Europe do. I ask 
every boy and girl in the schools of Boston to 
contribute his or her share toward making our 
city the cleanest city of America.” 


JERSEY CITY COMPOSITIONS. 

In connection with the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary celebration of the settlement at 
Bergen Point—now Jersey City—the New York 
Times offered five hundred silver medals for the 
best historical essays in connection with the cele- 
bration. It took a small army of helpers to ex- 
amine the thousands of essays sent in, but they 
insist that it was mighty interesting work. 

The committee was satisfied that the composi- 
tions were genuife and not aided. In most 
cases they told their story with a simplicity and 
freshness that made it a pleasure to read. The 
childish phrasing was unmistakably real, and gave 
them instant advantage in the eyes of the examin- 
ers. A composition quite remarkable for its 
childlike originality, freshness, and directness 
was that of one of the youngest competitors. 

A striking thing about the work of these 
younger children was the accuracy of their his- 
torical dates, and another was their grasp of 
geography—not only the general geographical 
aspect of the community, but its subdivisions, the 
relation of Bergen square to the rest of the 
community, etc. In other words, they mani- 
fested a great deal of local interest. 

It is interesting to see how certain incidents 
impressed almost all the young writers. They 
are such incidents as would naturally appeal to 
the imaginations of children, such as the shoot- 
ing of the Indian girl for stealing peaches, the 
shooting of Coleman with an arrow, and other 
dramatic occurrences in Bergen’s early history. 


Every large city should have as full a course in 
each district high school as in the central high 
school. No student should be required to go 


four miles to high school unless the fare is paid. 
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VOCATIONAL DEBATE. 

On Thursday evening, in Milwaukee, at the an 
nual meeting of the Wisconsin State Association, 
the editor of the Journal ‘of Education had the 
honor and pleasure of enjoying a debate with Dr. 
J. C. Monaghan of New York on the question, 
“Shall the Common Schools Be Vocationalized?” 
It was a delightful evening on the platform, first, 
because Dr. Monaghan was such a cultured, 
charming, brilliant gentleman, and, secondly, be- 
cause the two agreed on so many important 
phases of the question. The next evening, Dr. 
Monaghan was lecturing in the Opera House at 
Portage, Wis., and in the midst of his address 
was stricken with apoplexy, and was removed, 
unconscious, to the hospital with one side totally 
paralyzed. 


THE HALL OF FAME, 

Ten years ago the council of New York Uni- 
versity accepted a gift of $100,000, later in- 
creased to $250,000, from a donor whose name 
was withheld. A semi-circular building to con- 


nect the university hall of philosophy with the | 


hall of languages, was built in the form of a mu- 
seum for its ground story, with a colonnade above, 
with provision for 150 panels, each to bear the 
name of a famous American. Since only the 
names of persons who have been dead ten or 
more years are eligible to be chosen, the honor 
is not one much courted by the living great. One 
feature of the institution is the admission of 
names by ballot, a system truly representative 
of the national character. The council invites 
nominations from the public. Each nomination 
seconded by a member of the university senate 
is submitted to an electorate of one hundred 
eminent citizens selected by the council. 
REFORESTATION. 

Massachusetts has an exceptionally interesting 
and valuable scheme on reforestation. Any man 
may buy stumpage land, and it can be had for 
from $3 to $5 an acre, and deed it over to the 
state, receiving a contract from the state by which 
it will agree to set it out in the most approved 
manner with the best of forest trees, giving him 
the privilege of buying it back any time within 
ten years by paying the actual cost to the state 
for planting and caring for it. This means that a 
man may have a ten-year-old forest at a cost of 
not over $15 per acre. So popular is this plan 
that at no distant date all land that is cut off will 
be reforested. Conservation in New England 
will then be complete. 


DARIUS GREEN. 

One of the many prominent spectators at the 
recent Harvard-Boston aviation meet was the 
venerable author, John T. Trowbridge, whose 
poem “Darius Green and His Flying-Machine’”’ 
has had the widest popularity for more than 
forty years. Houghton Mifflin Company will 
bring out at once an illustrated popular edition 
of this famous poem, which, curiously enough, 
has never previously been issued in separate 
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form. The illustrations are by Wallace Gold- 
smith, who enjoyed the experience of making a 
Hight with Grahame-White. 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS ORGANIZE. 

Boston teachers have never taken kindly to 
aggressive organization for material purposes, 
but now ninety-five per cent. of the elementary 
teachers are enrolled in a dues-paying association. 
This gives the adequate funds for real campaign- 
ing and they are sure to be a power in the city. 
Their first campaign is for a salary increase and 
they have made a remarkable beginning. 


HARVARD ATHLETICS. 

Harvard’s expenditures for university athletics 
last year were $127,945, but her receipts for ath- 
letics were $3,077 more than the expenditures. 
The receipts from baseball were $21,651, and from 
football, $88,387. There were nineteen other 
sources of income, of which the largest item was 
$4,407 from the track meet. 


The banks of Pittsburg have a deposit at the 
present time of more than $140,000,000, while 
their loans are but $121,400. She is now the 


third banking city in the New World. 


Grammar should certainly follow much prac- 
tice in the correct use of English and not precede 
it. Grammar is well in its place, but it is an 
abomination out of its place. 


The school savings bank has its friends and 
foes as definitely as at the start. It all depends 
upon the point of view. Each is right if you ac- 
cept his point of view. — \ 


The natural tendency of education is conser- 
vative, as its nature is to link one to the past 
whose experiences are. studied. 

Cant is bad enough anywhere, but it is no- 
where so reprehensible as with the teacher—ex- 
cept in the preacher. 

Teacher loyalty is indispensable to good sup- 
ervision, but no more than supervisory loyalty: 
to good teaching. 

The school that does not help a child to do 
something better is not dealing justly with the 
child. 

The schools as a whole are far in advance of 
those of any previous time, even five years ago. 

The average length of human life in civilized 
communities has been doubled in 400 years. 

At present correlation is better in theory than 
in practice in the ordinary school. 

Massachiisetts has more population than had 
the thirteen colonies in 1775. 

Don’t teach unless you like it. 
enough other employments. 

Some things should be learned by experience, 
but not many things. 

Facts are as foodless as sawdust unless they 
are vitalized. 

Honesty for profit is dishonest. 


Candor is never caustic. 


There are 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A MOMENTOUS BLECTION. 


Not all of the results of the election of No- 
vember 8 can be read in the first returns. Aside 
from the immediate and direct results,—the suc- 
cess of this or that state ticket, the determining 
of the personal equation in New York, Ohio, 
Massachusetts, and other pivotal states, and the 
political complexion of the next house of 
representatives,—there are indirect results of 
scarcely less importance. Among them are the 
question of the effect upon the United States 
senate of changes in the party control of legisla- 
tures which are to choose thirty senators; the re- 
sult of the vote upon woman suffrage in the four 
western states—Oregon, Washington, South 
Dakota, and Oklahoma—where that question has 
been presented in the form of constitutional 
amendments; the working of the _ initiative- 
referendum in such states as Oregon, where the 
voters have had more than thirty proposals pre- 
sented for their action; and the vote in one or 
two states upon constitutional prohibition. 

PREMIDR BRIAND HOWLED DOWN. 

These are stirring times in France. When the 
Chamber of Deputies reassembled on October 25, 
Premier Briand became the object of a furious 
attack by the Socialists because of his firmness in 
repressing the recent railroad strike. He was 
charged with putting the military power of the 


‘nation at the service of capital against labor. 


In reply, he declared that the confessions of the 
leaders of the strike disclosed the existence of 
a deliberate plot for the overthrow of the repub- 
lic. Later, stung by the vehemence of the as- 
sault made upon him, he sprang to his feet and 
declared that, if the actual laws had been insuffi- 
cient, the government would not have _hesi- 
tated to resort even to illegality in order to pre- 
serve the fatherland. Then followed a scene of 
indescribable uproar. For three-quarters of an 
hour, the premier, standing his ground, tried to 
make himself heard; but the tumult was so great 
that it was in vain, and the sitting was adjourned. 
One or two of the infuriated Socialists were with 
difficulty restrained from making a personal as- 
sault upon the premier. 


THE PREMIER SUSTAINED. 

The next day the premier’s turn came. The 
assembly had had time over night to reflect, and 
it met in a hushed and abashed mood. The 
premier made a scathing attack upon the Social- 
ists for denying him the right of speech the day 
before. He explained the statement which gave 
them the pretext for their uproar by saying that 
he meant simply that in grave hours of national 
peril exceptional measures were justified. He 
declared that the republic had emerged from the 
crisis which had threatened its life grander and 
stronger than ever, and, saying that he was no 
dictator, he threw out his hands with an im- 
petuous gesture, and said: “Look at these hands, 
not a drop of blood.” Then, when the assembly 


voted, it rejected by an overwhelming, majority. a 
Socialist resolution impeaching M, Briand for 
crushing down the wage-earners; and passed a 
vote of confidence, 329 to 183. 

RESIGNATION OF THE CABINET. 

This dramatic scene, however, did not end the 
crisis. The premier. had been -overwhelmingly 
sustained so far as his course during the. strike 
was concerned, but there remained the grave 
question of the form of legislation necessary. to 
avert similar disturbances in the future. © Upon 
this, as had been foreseen, the cabinet was unable 
to agree, and it resigned. President. Fallieres, 
however, persuaded Premier Briand to’ under- 
take the task of forming a new ministry, and his 
aim will be to get together a stronger and more 
homogeneous group of ministers. 


HOW THE RED CROSS CAME TO BE. 

The recent death of a venerable Swiss gentle- 
man, Henri Dunant, recalls the origin of that 
wonderful instrumentality for mitigating the 
horrors of war, the International Red Cross So- 
ciety. Fifty-one years ago, Mr. Dunant,—who 
was eighty-two at the time of his death,—partici- 
pated in the battle of Solferino, and the shocking 
scenes which he witnessed after the battle, in the 
neglect of the wounded, led him to conceive the 
idea of an agreement among the nations to treat 
as neutrals men wounded in battle and those en- 
gaged in the care of them. ‘Fhrough his inde- 
fatigable efforts, and with the co-operation of the 
Swiss Federal Council, an international confer- 
ence was held at Geneva in 1863, at which sixteen 
governments were represented. The next year 
came the Geneva convention, which adopted nine 
articles of agreement “for the amelioration of the 
condition of wounded in armies in the field.” 
This convention was signed, at the time, by only 
twelve governments, but, so rapid has been the 
spread of humane ideas, that now forty govern- 
ments have signed it, and it represents the de- 
liberate policy of practically the whole civilized 
world. : 


A NEW DAY FOR CHINA. 

The recent memorial of the Chinese national 
assembly, or senate, asking the throne to hasten 
the proposed establishment of a popular parlia- 
ment, was referred by the throne to the grand 
council for consideration. A few days later, 
Prince Yu Lang; a member of the council, and 
speaking apparently with authority, stated to the 
assembly that the entire nation was agreed upon 
the necessity of an early establishment of a gen- 
eral parliament. This is taken as meaning that 
the prayer of the petitioners will be granted; 
and it is intimated that the date for the estab- 
lishment of the parliament will be advanced from 
1915 to 1913. Altogether, China is making 
progress quite as rapidly probably as is safe 
under present conditions. A great people can- 


[Continued on page 474. } 
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SELECTED PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHME- 


TIC.— (IIL) 
(Continued from page 461.] 


9. Sketch the frames indicated by the follow- 
ing dimensions; mark the dimensions on the 
sketch; ascertain the exact size of the picture 
space :— 

(a) 8 inchesx13 inches, using 1 1-4 inch 
moulding. 

(b) 12 inchesx15 inches, using 2 1-4 inch 
moulding. 

(c) 12 1-2 inchesx16 1-2 inches, using 2 inch 
moulding. 

(d) 13 1-2 inches x15 inches, using 2 3-8 inch 
moulding. 

10. Examine any fragments of moulding or 
the backs of any available picture frames, and 
measure the depth of bevel into which the glass 
front is set. 

If the bevel in Figure II. is 3-8 inch deep, how 
long must the glass be if it fits exactly? How 
wide? 

11. Consult the table showing sizes of glass, 
and select the stock size from which this glass 
front could be cut most economically. 

12. If the “picture space” in a given frame is 
12 inches x15 inches, and the bevel is 1-4 inch 
deep, how long and how wide must the glass be 
cut? Choose the stock size from table in Lesson 
I., and decide whether it must be cut or not. If 
so, describe how it shall be cut. Diagram. 

13. A picture frame is constructed of 2 1-2 
inch stock, outside length 21 1-2 inches, and 
width 15 inches. (a) Compute the total length of 
moulding used, allowing 4 inches waste. (b) 
How much would remain if cut from a 10 foot 
strip? (c) Compute size of picture space. (d) If 
bevel is 1-4 inch, how large a glass is needed? 
(e) Select the nearest size, draw diagram to illus- 
trate cutting. (f) How much of the stock size 
pane was wasted? 


EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

Cireular No. 5, issued by Edward Hyatt, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, states that there are in 
the state. about 8,000 primary and grammar school 
teachers and about 1,100 high school teachers. Of 
these, about one-eighth are men. 

There are about 300,000 primary and grammar school 
pupils enrolled, and about 30,000 high school pupils. 
Their schooling costs about $10,000,000 per year for all 
purposes. Six millions of this is for teachers’ salaries. 

The lowest salaries are about $400 per year, for the 
teachers of small rural schools. Salaries for primary 
and grammar schools range from $400 to $800 per 
year, with an average of about $600. Principals get an 
average of about $800. High school teacuers receive 
from $700 to $1,500 per year, with an average of about 
$1,000. High school principals average about $1,350. 
The cost of board ranges from $16 to $30 per month. 

The term of school varies from eight to ten months 
per year, average nine in primary and grammar 
schools, and nine and one-half in high schools. No 
school can fall below six months. The terms usually 
begin in September and close in May or June, although 
there are many exceptions in the high mountains and 
along the coast, 
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Robert Furlong has an able article on “Educational 
Facilities in California” in the 1910 annual of the Cali- 
fornia Development Board, in the course of which he 
says: “Schools, churches, libraries, fraternal and other 
civic organizations are general throughout the state. 
None of these agencies for good society are wholly 
lacking, and except in  sparsely-settled mountain 
regions all are accessible to every resident. Nor are 
these institutions of the primitive type, but are modern 
and, as a rule, housed in well-apportioned buildings. 

“Of the several social factors named, none is closer 
to the hearts of the people than the school. In the 
country the schoolhouse is the central place of interest, 
and the school the bond that unites many families into 
one district community. In the cities it is valued as an 
important agency in the training of youth, and is con- 
sidered necessary for good citizenship. 

“Few, if any, other states or countries have made 
such liberal provision for a general system of public 
education as has California. The founders of the 
state over fifty years ago inserted in its constitution a 
section providing for the education of youth. This 
soon after led to the enactment of school laws, to the 
establishment of schools, and to the building up of a 
state school system. California’s educational system is 
a growth, the growth of half a century of careful culti- 
vation. In its present advanced form it is recognized by 
many educators as the most nearly perfect system of 
public education in America. Its standards are high, 
its scope is broad and comprehensive, covering the 
whole field of school and college education. 

“To the intending immigrant it may be encouragingly 
and truthfully said that there is no community in Cali- 
fornia without a school. Elementary schools instruct- 
ing in all the essentials of an English education are 
general. The law requires the establishment of such 
schools, and provides for their maintenance. 

“Every city is a school district of itself, and has a 
board of education and a city superintendent to direct 
the work. Each city has its own course of study. The 
regular : lass teachers are often aided by special super- 
visors for such studies as drawing, vocal music, manual 
training, and physical education. 

“It does not follow, however, that good work cannot 
be done in a school of mixed grades. Many of the 
brightest students in the high schools and in the col- 
lege courses come from country schools having a single 
teacher. It should be borne in mind that this district 
school with one teacher, so common in the rural sections 
of California, is an important factor in the state’s edu- 
eational system. It is of a much higher class than the 
rural schools of many of the older states. 

“The legal qualifications of teachers are alike for 
like grades of certificates, for country and city. In 
no other state, perhaps, is this the case. Country resi- 
dence in California does not to any appreciable extent 
deprive families of the best school privileges. That is 
important to colonizing immigrants. ‘Lhe state aims to 


.edueate all of its children, giving to all like privileges, 


as far as conditions will permit. Hence the annual 
(and increasing) school expenditure of ten millions.” 

Besides the many elementary schools the state also 
has “city high schools,’ “county high schools,” and 
“union district high schools,” all well officered and 
splendidly equipped. These are being added to all 
the time. These various high schools give all the 
preparation necessary for college. All but a very few 
counties in the state now have one or more of valuable 
secondary schools. 

Higher edueation in California is represented chiefly 
by two great universities that are classed among the 
leading institutions in “America. These are the Uni- 
yersity of California at Berkeley and the Leland Stay; 
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ford, Junior, University at Palo Alto. Both are 
centrally located. The Lick observatory, périaps the 
best-known astronomical station in the world, 8 @ part 
of the University of California. Experiment stations 
for scientific research, located at various points in the 
state, are also under its direction. It is all free. 
Besides a state polytechnic school, loeated at San 
Luis Obispo, there are schools of mechanical arts, of 
mechanical trades, and of industrial or manual train- 


ing. 
The state also has, and maintains, five normal 
schools for the professional training of teachers. 


From these state normal schools chiefly come the great 
army of teachers employed in the grammar and primary 
schools of the state. The standard is high even for 
teachers in the lowest grades. 

Education in California occupies a prominent place; 
is general throughout the state; is free to every resi- 
dent, even its highest institutions. From the kinder- 
garten through the various elementary and high school 
grades to the college, inclusive, education is without di- 
rect cost to the youth of the state. 

It was Wendell Phillips who said: “Education is the 
only interest worthy the deep, controlling anxiety of 
the thoughtful man’’; and Ruskin voiced a great truth 
when he wrote: “Education is the leading human souls 
to what is best, and making what is best of them. The 
training which makes men happiest in themselves also 
makes them most serviceable to others.” 

And to Americans particularly the great educator, 
Horace Mann, said: “Education is our only political 
safety. Outside of this ark all is deluge.” 

It is towards securing ‘political safety” in its 
broad sense that California is so cheerfully spending 
money increasingly for school after school and college 
after college. 

The American school teacher is one of America’s best 
defenders, and the American school is an arsenal of 
provision for the country’s safe future. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


At the meeting of the President and his cabinet there 
will come up a matter of the greatest importance to the 
educational interests of the country. It is in the form 
of an item of a $75,000 increase in the appropriation for 
the bureau of education. The approval of this item is 
asked that the work of the bureau’may be greatly ex- 
tended and its service to the cause of education in- 
creased. This movement did not originate with the 
commissioner of education, but with other leaders in 
the educational thought of the country, who saw how 
much the work of the bureau might be enhanced, and 
set to work to secure the means necessary for the exe- 
cution of the plan—but the plan has the strongest en- 
dorsement of the commissioner. 

The need of the enlargement is a double one. It is 
needed that the routine and hitherto planned work of 
the bureau may be carried en speedily and efficiently— 
that is, that the work of the bureau may not retro- 
grade. It is also needed that those increased require- 
ments that are sure to be made upon it with the dis- 
cussion and the popular interest that is manifesting it- 
self in education may be reasonably met. The bureau 


is working with an equipment that would have been 
adequate thirty years ago, but is wholly inadequate 
with all the educational expansion since. The post- 


office has seen the greatest material development with 
the completest kind of organization. The development 
and service of the department of agriculture have been 
little less surprising. All departments have been en- 
larged and improved, some more, some less. This de- 
partment of our national government has never received 
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the financial support that the general efficiency of its 
Sefvices wobld have warranted, but has of late been 
actually Slighted in the general improvement. The 
time for the support that is necessary to the enlarged 
functions that it is sure to be called upon to perform 
has come. shall it have the appropriation? That de- 
pends on whether the educators and teachers and 
friends of education have steod firm and united in the 
support of the measure. 

The particular feature of enlargement now aimed at 
is a corps of field specialists. Their fie.d of study and 
work will be the entire country, periaps even other 
countries, at times. These men would be the educa- 
tional consulting engineers of the country. It would be 
their function to gather and work up data on questions 
of urgent importance, and make their findings available 
forall concerned. These men would find the “lumt- 
nous spots” in the educational procedure of the countr®, 
and thus make possible. the rapid improvement of 
methods and customs less successful, Surely educators 
are not less in need of the stimulus of shining example 
than the members of other professions. But in all 
these example is probably~the greatest teacher. The 
plan is to make this so in education the country over. 
Now we have no means of getting quickly at what Is 
being done in this or that part Of the conntry. For in 
education, as in other vocations, it often happens that 
those who are doing the besc things have neither time 
nor inclination to tell the world how to do them. Be- 
sides, what is wanted in this line is exact, impartial, 
readily accessible information on the matter in hand. 

This would do more toward putting American educa- 
tion on a scientific basis than anything we have done in 
a long time. It would conduce to greater unity in our 
work and aims without endangering what.we much 
prize, our nobility and. flexibility. 

The plan has met with the most hearty approval from 
all over the land. Superintendents in cities and. states, 
presidents and professors in colleges and normal 
schools, and the general friends and supporters of popu- 
lar education have spoken out with singular unanimity. 
The recent meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation gave its unqualified endorsement and support. 
Here is a rare opportunity for the friends of education 
to aid the cause that is dear to them... If, the secretary 
of the interior is convinced of the need of the appropri- 
ation he will approve it. It is up to the teachers and 
friends of popular education to help convince him. A 
letter sent at once to the secretary of the interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C., might be of material aid to a great cause, 
It must be done now if this plan is to be assured.—J. 
Coulter Hockenberry, in Springfield Republican. * 


SMOOTHING THE PATH OF THE BEGINNER IN 
LATIN. 


Let him master all declensions and conjugations as 
he comes to them, or they will master him? 

Let him learn the meaning of every word in the vo- 
cabularies, as if he would never have the opportunity to 
see it again. When he comes to the translation of short 
Latin sentences, let him review his knowledge, or lack 
of knowledge, of the simple English sentence, and do 
some English parsing. Then he will be ready to find it 
a pleasure to translate Latin into English and English 
into Latin. 

Following these simple suggestions, with those his 
teacher will give him, he will find Latin one of the most 
practical and interesting studies, promoting his use of 
good English, enlarging his vocabulary, and giving him 
judgment and accuracy in other studies as well. 

Joseph Dana Bartley, 
Burlington, Vt. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


CLASS 1EACHING AND MANAGEMENT. By Wil- 
liam Estabrook Chancellor. New York: Harper 
& Bros. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Chancellor’s ability to write professional books is 
beyond all precedent. It is not that he writes many 
books but that he maintains an individuality and vital- 
ity wholly out of the ordinary. The explanation must 
be threefold: First, indomitable energy and capacity for 
reading, writing, and remembering; second, talent for 
and training in intensive observation and thinking, and 
third, a passion for literary activity, so that it is more 
inspiring than wearying. No other writer in recent 
times has had the skill to express a personal opinion 
upon every slightest detail of school life on the part of 
pupil, teacher, principal, superintendent, and the school 
board without ever dropping into the commonplace. 
His convictions are so keen and he sees the condition 
of which he speaks so vividly that every least feature 
is worthy ardent direction and guidance. The book can 
but be of great service to all those connected with 
school work, but it is more especially a book for the 
teacher in class teaching and school management. 


WBPNTWORTH’S PLANE GEOMETRY. Revised by 
George Wentworth and David Bugene Smith. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 287 pp. 
Price, 80 cents. 

The Wentworth name in mathematics is a name to 
charm by. For a generation that name has been fa- 
mous in America for text-books in geometry. In pre- 
senting a revision of the work above named, the re- 
visers have sought to make it the best plane geometry 
that can be written. The needs of the schools have 
been in their mind always in their labor, while they 
have availed themselves of the best in literature on this 
subject. Nor is the publisher’s work to be overlooked, 
for here is excellence of printing, attractiveness, and du- 
rability in binding, clearness in type and illustrative 
diagrams, that merits the highest praise. The entire 
book viewed from any standpoint is worthy of the 
highest commendation, but especially of a generous wel- 
come from mathematical instructors. 


HOW TO TEACH ENGLISH CLASSICS. Suggestions 
for Study, Questions, Comments, and Composition As- 
signments on the Books for College Entrance Require- 
ments. By Charles Swain Thomas, Newton, Mass., 
high school. Riverside Literature Series, Extra 
Number 1. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Price, 15 cents. 

Fifteen cents! Think of it! The introduction to 
“How to Teach English Classics” is worth a dollar to 
any teacher of English literature. To be sure it is brief, 
but it is worth all the more because you do not have to 
read much to get great value. Then there is a critical 
study of seven great masterpieces, and they are the 
seven that must be studied by all high schools that are 
preparing for college entrance examinations. The more 
I have read it the more the wonder grows that it costs 
only fifteen cents. 


TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. By C. E. Lineburger of 
Lake View high school, Chicago. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Cloth. 471 pp. Price, $1.00. 

A very ahle treatise by one who knows both the prin- 
ciples and by laboratory experiments the practical side 
of physics. It is the author’s belief that coincident with 
the text-book matter there should be a laboratory 
course for testing and applying the matters dealt with 
in the text. The main purpose of the study of physics 
is to put law and order into the mass of knowledge con- 
cerning this branch of knowledge, and to give training 
in good methods of acquiring and interpreting facts. 
It is with this in view, and with the students’ needs 
ever before him, that the author has provided this vol- 
ume. The text itself is valuable, highly so, and it is 
made much more intelligible by the abundant diagrams, 
which are not “pictures” merely, nor “catalog cuts,” 


_ but which represent in most graphic form salient fea- 


tures of apparatus of the latest and most approved type. 
Taken all in all, the book is an admirable work, cover- 
ing a wide ground, though not all the ground, and just 
the work that simplifies and illuminates for the pupil a 


— that by its very nature is inclined to be diffi- 
cult. 


VOICES FROM ERIN, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
’ Denis A. McCarthy. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Cloth. Price, $1.00; postage, 7 cents. 

Denis A. McCarthy is a son of Erin, who sings the 
“Songs of Erin” as naturally as he breathes. He has 
the rhyme and the rhythm, the mission and message, 
the spirit and soul of an Irish-American poet. His 
“The Fellow Who Fights Alone’ is one of the most 
pathetic and inspiring bits of modern verse. It is 
really the story of his first years in this country. The 
story itself, if it shall ever be written in connection with 
the poem, is one of the most thrilling accounts of the 
ultimate success of a fellow who fought alone in Bos- 
ton, Omaha, St. Louis, and other cities. 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH—BOOK I. By A. R. Bru- 
bacher, superintendent of schools, Schenectady, N. Y., 
and Dorothy E. Snyder of the high school of the same 
city. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 375 pp. Price, $1.00. 

A delightful treatise on a great and essential study. 
“High School English” is a clear-cut, well-organized 
book for the teaching of grammar and composition in 
the high school. It covers the scope of work usually 
given in the first two years. It is unmistakably the 
product of the classroom, for it is in close touch with 
the pupil’s interests and his capacities. It contains a 
complete statement of the essentials of grammar and a 
study of oral composition, punctuation, letter-writing, 
narration, description, exposition, and argument. It 
“gives grammar its rightful place in the study of Eng-¢ 
lish, treats composition as self-expression in language, 
and makes the reading of the books prescribed in Eng- 
lish literature a profitable recreation.” 


A PRACTICAL SPELLER FOR EVENING SCHOOLS. 
By Frances Sankstone Mintz. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 118 pp. Price, 25 cents, 
net. 

The evening schools for the teaching of young people, 
foreign born, who need to learn English in the shortest 
possible time are now so common in the cities that there 
is a market for books especially adapted to their use, 
and Frances Sankstone Mintz does well to enter this 
field as she does in this “Practical Speller for Evening 
Schools.” The demand is for something distinctly 
American and wholly practical in its nature. 


BETTY IN CANADA. 

MANUEL IN MEXICO. 

UME SAN IN JAPAN. 

KATHLEEN IN IRELAND. 

FRITZ IN GERMANY. 

GERDA IN SWEDEN. 

BORIS IN RUSSIA. 

DONALD IN SCOTLAND. 

MARTA IN HOLLAND. 

HASSAN IN BGYPT. 

JOSEFA IN SPAIN. 
“Little People Everywhere” Series. By Etta Blais- 
dell McDonald and Julia Dalrymple. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents 
each. 


No series along this line has in recent times ap-* 


proached this in combination of delightful story, reli- 
able and varied information, beautiful illustration, at- 
tractive binding, and low price. In every respect each 
book is eminently satisfactory. As a whole the series 
of eleven books gives a vitalized geographical descrip- 
tion of the important countries of the world which are 
thus far treated. 


THE BROKEN STATUE, DE FONTANGE. A Dra- 
matic Day. By Harold W. Gammans, A. B. (Har- 
vard.) Dayton, Va.: Ruebush-Elkins Company. Price, 
ooze leather, 60 cents; Herculean pebble, 40 cents. 
This is the first time that the story of the last mis- 

tress of Louis XIV. has been given in dramatic verse. 

Many of its lines and situations are of poetic and dra- 

matic fervor. Those who are interested in the times of 

Louis XIV. and have not the time to delve deep inte 

the intricacies of the history of those years will find 

much of interest in these pages. 
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‘LESSONS IN LIVING. By Elizabeth Towne. Pub- 
lished by Elizabeth Towne, Holyoke, Mass. Portrait 
of author. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

Plizabeth Towne is in a class by herself. She has 
made ner class. We can never sidetrack one of her 
books. Of course if you object to new things, new 
thoughts, new ideals you must steer clear of the writ- 
ings of Elizabeth Towne, but if you enjoy the thrill of 
an unusual thought or an unexpected illustration you 
will enjoy her ‘paragraphs. Here are sample sentences, 
chosen absolutely at random: “To get a wire you must 
be on the line. To get a wireless you can be anywhere; 
the only necessity is that you are keyed to the message 
sent. Unless a ship’s instrument is keyed aright it 
cannot receive the most insistent message sent from a 
wireless station. To have a line up to the clear spaces, 
and to be tuned to the sender, are the two absolute re- 
quirements of wireless telegraphy. ... Aspiration and 
inspiration are the messages sent over the heaven wire.” 


‘HE BOYS’ CUCHULIAN. By Eleanor Hull. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Svo. 279 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

Ancient Ireland furnishes us in this group of stories 
some of the most thrilling tales of adventure, folk-lore. 
crude manners, superstitions, and heroisms that must 
naturally make strong appeal to a boy’s imagination. 
The author has industriously explored the legendary 
lore of the “Emerald Isle,” and in a most vivacious 
manner narrates these stories that have been told from 
time immemorial around the peat fire in the lowly 
homes of Ireland. The stories centre in a great Irish 
hero named “Cuchulian,” whose bravery and strength 
were almost unrivaled. The tale is simply fascinating. 
Then there are sixteen illustrations by Stephen Reid 
that are as singular and striking in conception as the 
tales which they illumine. 


THE CARE AND TRAINING OF CHILDREN. By Le 
Grand Kerr, M. D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. Cloth. 225 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a book for parents, and deals frankly, care- 
fully, and skilfully with the mental and moral training 
of children and with their care in sickness and health. 


_Dr. Kerr tells you how many children’s illnesses may 


be prevented, and a vigorous growth secured. He in- 

sists strongly on the differences in children, even in 

those having the same parents; points to the need for 
recognizing these differences in all questions of medical 
treatment and upbringing. 

KNIGHTHOOD IN GERM AND FLOWER. By John 
Harrington Cox, West Virginia University. Illus- 
trated by Frank T. Merrill. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. Decorated cloth. Price, $1.25. 

Professor Cox’s new book entitled “Knighthood in 
Germ and Flower” places before young readers the ad- 
ventures of Beowulf and those of Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight in the days of King Arthur. The germ 
of chivalry is represented by the story of “Beowulf,” 
and the flower by the story “A Knight of King Arthur’s 
Court.” Both tales are newly translated from the origi- 
nals, and Professor Cox’s version is particularly 
adapted to the needs and tastes of young readers. A 
happy title for a delightful book that makes tradition 
as real as history and presents facts to one’s fancy. The 
famous story of Beowulf has not before been presented 
in such attractive form. The difference in life and con- 
ditions at the beginning and culmination of the days of 
feudalism is clearly shown. 

LITTLE MR. THIMBLEFINGER STORIES. By Joel 
Chandler Harris. Illustrated by Oliver Herford. The 
Riverside Literature Series. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flim Company. Cloth. 164 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
Children will always welcome stories by the author 

of “Uncle Remus,” and they will be especially pleased 

with these Georgian folklore stories. This book of Mr. 

Harris’ is a pleasing addition to the Riverside Litera- 

ture Series. 

OLD MOTHER WEST WIND. By Thornton W. Bur- 
gess. Illustrated by George Kerr. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Decorated cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Nowhere have nature’s ways been more attractively 

revealed in pure story fashion than here. Old Mother 

West Wind came down from the purple hills in the 

golden light of the morning, opened a bag in which were 

all her children, the merry little breezes, and let them 
loose, and they began to spin around for very joy; and 
then the merry little breezes and Johnny Chuck, anc 
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Grandfather Frog, and Mrs. Redwing, and Billy Mink, 
and Reddy Fox, and the Field Mice Children, and Jack 
Squirrel, and Peter Rabbit, and Jerry Muskrat, and 
Striped Chipmunk, and Mr. Black Snake, and old Mr. 
Toad, and Hooty the Owl, all played together. 


MOLIERE’S LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. 
Edited by Professor M. Levi of the University of 
Michigan. New York: Henry Holt & Co. i6mo. 
Cloth. 175 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Here is a comedie-ballet by the eminent French play- 
writer. The French king, Louis XIV., set Moliere at 
his task to provide him a little diversion on one of his 
hunting expeditions. And the author in a way most 
amusing lampoons the awkward and burlesque manner 
in which a Frenchman of wealth in his aspiration to 
become a nobleman tries to imitate the ways of nobility. 
The pupil will find it all highly amusing at the same 
time as he is familiarizing himself with the purest style 
of French composition. Moliere’s place in literature is 
capitally set forth by the editor, while his annotations 
on things naturally unfamiliar are highly illuminative. 
FOLK TALES FROM MANY LANDS. By Lilian 

Gask. Illustrated by Willy Pogany. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 8vo. Cloth. Price, $1.50, 

net; postage, 15 cents. 

In this handsome book is a representative collection 
of stories from various sources. There are twenty-four 
tales in all, including “The Ten Sources,” “The Bell of 
Atri,” “Snow-White,” “Saint Christopher,” “The Mouse 
Tower,” and “The Bar of Gold.” 
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Eyes Are Relieved by Murine 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident 
to the average Schoolroom. A recent Census of New 
York City reveals the fact that in that City alone 17,928 
School Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine 
Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Byes, 
Granulation, Pink Bye, and Bye Strain? Murine 
Doesn't Smart; Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by 
Experienced, Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Pro- 
hibited Drugs. Murine for Your Bye Troubles; 
You Will Like Murine. Try It in Baby’s Byes for Scaly 
Eyelids. Druggists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Mu- 
rine Hye Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You In- 
teresting Eye Books Free. 


TWO NEW BOOKS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Prose Literature for Secondary Schools 


With some Suggestions for Correlation with 
Composition, 80 cents, net; postpaid. 


Edited by Margaret Ashmun, M. A., Instructor in English 
in the University of Wisconsin. 


With an Introduction by Willard G. Bieyer, Ph. D., Assist- 
ant Professor of Journalism in the University of Wisconsin. 


The selections in this book cover a wide field, are well chosen 
from a literary point of view and are interesting to young 
people. The suggestions for study, questions, and notes are 
all practical and helpful. The theme subjects are such as will 
bring out the best thoughtand the best expression of the 
student. 


How to Teach English Classics 


By Charles S. Thomas, Head of the Department of English 
in the Newton (Mass.) Nigh School. 
Riverside Literature Series, Extra No. I 
Paper, 15 cents, net. Postpaid 


This book contains an introduction on “The Essentia; 
Principles in Teaching English”; Suggestions for study, 
questions, comments, and composition assignments on the 
seven ‘Careful Study” College Requirement classics,and 
Suggestive Course of Study in English for High Schools.”’ 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Educational Department 
New York 


Boston Chicago 
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470. 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

chool authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be availabie, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 10-12: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Joseph; 
»,president, J. A. Koontz, Carrollton. 


November 9. 10, 11: American Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality. Annual 
meeting. John Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore. 


November 11: New England Associa- 
tion of. School: Superintendents, 
Boston Latin school, Boston, 


November 11, 12: New Mampshire 
Association of Academy Teachers, 
Andover, N. H.; secretary, E: E. 
French, West Lebanon. 


November 14, 15: National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, the 
Shoreham, Washington, D. C.; 
president, Brown Ayres, Unfver- 
sity of Tennessee. 


November 14 to 17: Northern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Red- 
ding. 


November 15: Western State Super- 
intendents, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


November 14-18: National Municipal 
League, Buffalo, N. Y. 


November 17, 18, 19: Fourth Annual 
Convention of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Boston. 


November 21, 22, 23: Colorado Teach- 
“ers” Association, Denver.” 


November 22-24:, Virginia Teachers’ 
Association, Riehraund; president, 
N. P. Painter, Roanoke. 


November 22-25: Virginia Hduca- 
tional Conference, Richmond. 


November 24-26: Idaho State Teacb- 
ers’ Association, Boise; president, 
C. E. Rose, Boise. 


November 23, 24, 25: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association. Lincoln. 


December 3: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, Huntington hall, 
Boston; president, Carlos B. Ellis, 
Springfield. 


December 21, 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapo- 
lis 

December 21-23: Oregon State Asso- 
ciation, Portland; president, E. T. 
Moores, Salem. 

December 27> American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

December 27-29: Texas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Abilene. 


December 27-29: Pennsylvania State 
Association, Harrisburg; president, 
Cheesman Herrick. 

December 27, 28, 29: Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 


December 27, 28, 20: Southern Edu- 
eational Association, Chattanooga, 
Tenn, 


December 27-29: Montana Stare As- 
sociation, Billings; president, H. H. 
Swan, Dillon. 
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December 27, 28, 29; New Jersey 


Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City. 
December 28-30: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Seattie: 


president, F. B. Cooper, Seattle. 
December 28-30: Wyoming State 
Teachers’ Association, Cheyenne: 
A. D. Cook, Cheyenne, president. 
December 27-29: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Rock. 


December 27-30: Arizona Teachers’ 
Association, Douglas. 

December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 

December 27-31: American Historica! 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Holy Week, 1911, Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association, New 

Haven, Conn, 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


BANGOR. The annual state con- 
vention of the Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation met here October 28 and 
29. The meeting was large and 
splendid. Among the addresses 
which were enthusiastically received 
were those by Rabbi Wise of New 
York, Dr. O. P. Gifford, and the 
charming talk by Miss McClosky. A 
feature of the meetings was Mrs. Til- 
ton’s work in music with the boys 
and girls. She has a novel way of 
making the children feel as well as 
play the music. The “resolutions” 
were on exceptionally up-to-date and 
vital issues. 


AUGUSTA. The past three years 
have been the.most noted for educa- 
tional advancement in Maine of any 
three years in her history. This is 
éspetially true of her rural schools. 
The length of the school year has 
gone from twenty-six weeks on the 
average -to more than _ thirty-one 
weeks, and since the cities have made 
no change, this speaks volumes for 
the rural schools. Women teachers’ 
salaries in one year advanced $l a 
week, or upwards of $30 a year. 

LEE. The Normal Academy is a 
genuine, traditional New England 
academy, providing a social life and 
academic spirit so rarely seen in 
modern educational institutions, pub- 
lic or private. 

BAR HARBOR. The new super- 
intendent, E. L. Palmer, signalized 
his entrance upon office by the issu- 
ance of a suggestive and interesting 
letter to the parents. 

A commercial department has been 
introduced into the high school, and 
is proving attractive. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. The sixty-first 
annual State Teachers’ Association 
met here on October 27-28.  Princi- 
pal Ernest G. Ham presided. The 
principal speakers were State Super- 
intendent Nathan C. Schaeffer of 
Pennsylvania and Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise of New York. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ANDOVER. Phillips Andover 
Academy has the largest enrollment 
in its history. There were 559 at the 
opening, 73 more than a year ago. 
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There are 190 students from. Massa- 
chusetts, 90 from New York, 28 from 
Pennsylvania, 26 from New Jersey, 
21 from Connecticut, 20 from Illinois, 
18 from Missouri, 7 from Ohio, 16 
from Maine, 10 from California, 9 
from Rhode Island, 8 from Colorado, 
7 from New Hampshire, 6 each from 
Indiana,. Kentucky, Minnesota, and 
Tennessee, 5 each from China, Kan- 
sas, Montana, Nebraska, Vermont, 
West Virginia, and Washington, 4 
each from Mexico, Oregon, and 
Texas, 3 each Arkansas, 
Florida, Wisconsin, Alaska, and 
Michigan, 2 each from Louisiana and 
Wyoming, and 1 each from Dela- 
ware, District. of Columbia, Iowa, 
Mississippi, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Panama, Utah, and Virginia. 


BOSTON. Maurice J. O’Brien, 
who has been at the head of the 
evening school work of the city, has 
succeeded W. L. Murphy as princi- 
pal of the Prescott school, Charles- 
town, Under his leadershiv the 
evening schools made notable ad- 
vance. He was born in Rockland, 
Mass. He graduated from Boston 
University in 1883, and took a post- 
graduate course in Chicago Univer- 
sity. He taught in Rockland, North 
Abington, and Abington, and was 
elected superintendent of the Nor- 
wood schools for six years. He was 
principal in Lawrence, and superin- 
tendent of the Pawtucket (R. I.) 
schools, He has been director of 
evening and vacation schools since 
March, 1908. 

Principal Lincoln Owen of the 
Rice school has demonstrated his 
thorough mastery of so many situa- 
tions that it is no wonder that he 
prevented the slightest ripple of a 
panic when he marched 700 pupils 
out in less than two minutes amid 
smoke and blaze. He rung in an 
alarm, and then with the janitor 
tackled the flames with buckets of 
water, and the fire department with 
a chemical extinguisher did the rest. 
In fifteen minutes the pupils were 
once more in their seats. If there is 
a better record than that, we would 
like to know it. 


- The eighty-seventh meeting of 
the New England Association of 
School Superintendents is to be held 
in the Latin school building on Fri- 
day, November 11. The tepics for 
discussion are: “Problems of VPhysi- 
cal Health” and “Problems of Moral 
Health.” The following are among 
the speakers: Dr. G. T. Swarts of 
Rhode Island, Drs. Darling and 
Floyd of the Harvard Medical 
school, F. O. Carpenter of the Eng- 
lish high school, Hon. Howard B. 
Gorham of Providence, and George 
H. Gordon of Boston. 


EAST BOSTON. Joseph A. 
Reddy, new principal of the Black- 
mgton school, is a native of Boston, 
a graduate of the Bridgewater State 


. Normal school, and was a student in 


the University of Chicago. He is a 


progressive educator. 


BROCKTON. The seventy- 
seventh annual meeting of the 
Plymouth County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion had more than 800 in attendance. 
The chief address from out of the 
state was by Dr. William J. Long of 
Stamford, Conn. The officers elected 
are: President, Nelson G. Howard 
of Hingham; vice-presidents, Edgar 
H. Grout of East Bridgewater, John 
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Getchell of Brockton; segretary 


and» ¢reasurem, Brenelie, » Hunt, of 


Bridgewater;  exteuifive? Committee, 
"Miss Addie L. Bartlett of Plymouth, 


) George L. Farley of Brockton, and 
Miss Katherine Cody of. Whitman; 
delegates to ,the Massachusetts 
teachers’ convention, Charles H. 
Bates of Middleboro and, Nelson G: 
Howard of Hingham. 

The seventy-seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Plymouth ,Connty Teach- 
‘rs’ Association was held here last 
Friday. The following officers were 
elected: Nelson G. Howard, . Hing- 
ham, president: E. H.’ Grout, J. E. 
DeMeyer, and M. Getehell, vice- 
presidents; Brenéelle Hunt,  Bridge- 
water, secretary and treasurer. 


CAMBRIDGE. James Dugan, the 
new head of the Thorndike-street 
school, East Cambridge, was born in 
Ware, Mass. He graduated from 
Amherst College 1902:: He was 
sub-master in the Ware high school 
from September, 1902, to February, 
1903, when he became sub-master of 
the new South-street grammar school 
in Ware. He held this position until 
appointed master of the Thorndike 
school. He is the youngest principal 
in Cambridge, and _ succeeds the 
oldest. 


EVERETT. Louis D. Cook, the 
new head of the Warren school, was 
born at Ellsworth, Me.. He gradu- 
ated from the Bridgewater State 
Normal school in 1902, Has taught 
in Stockbridge and North Andover, 
Mass., and Exeter, N. H. 


FITCHBURG. The loss of Miss 
Margaret Slaterry from the Normal 
school is so Seriotis as to reflect 
upon the time-dishonored Massachu- 
setts policy. She was receiving only 
$1,000, and was doing several lines_of 
work, and was doing what no one 
else could do. The state could not 
on its traditions raise her salary. 
She went out into state Sunday 
school work at twice the salary. 


HAVERHILL. The _ city has 
opened an elegant new high school 
building, much to the joy of the 
pupils and pride of the citizens. 


NEWTON. Superintendent F. E. 
Spaulding, in a recent address to the 
Newton teachers, spoke of the need 
of frequent and thorough educational 
surveys by all the educators of the 
public school system. He spoke of 
the chronic complacency with which 
teachers regard the excellent prep- 
aration for college made by a com- 
paratively small per cent. of the 
pupils, and compared it with the 
great waste of material for which, in 
the past, little effort has been made. 
Dr. Spaulding referred to the organi- 
zation in the high school this year 
of classes of pupils from the eighth 
grade, who would probably never 
have graduated from the grammar 
schools. These pupils can profitably 
take up much of the manual training, 
household economics, and some of 
the academic work of the high’ 
school. He thinks that even the 
teachers of pupils who stand high 
need to saturate themselves with the 
thought that pupils can work better. 
It is the teacher’s chronic attitude 
that counts. .He should not be 
daunted=by» conditions,. but should 
make conditions yield to him. Tn a 


word, he should make the most of 
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Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the pace of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 

Hygienic conditions and dustless' schoolroom floors cau be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Bxpcricece proves that Standard Floor 

Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelfths, so that with dust abated and the 

atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 

tionately. Standard Floor Dressing not only makes Sanitary school- 
rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 


Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans, 

Not intended for household use. 
| A Pree Demonstration. 
UST We want to prove theefficiency of Standard Floor pressing 

‘ Pe at our own ecpense. é will treat free of charge one schoo 
room or or of one floorin any store or 
public building, just to show how Standard Floor Dressing 
eliminates dust. To localities far removed from our agencies, 
we will send free sample with full directions for applying. 
* Boards of Education, School Superintendents, Principals and 
Teachers should write for information, testimonials and our free 
book, “Dust and its Dangers.” The health of your pupils may 
depend on your action. STANDARD OL COMPANY. 
(Incorporated) 


SIX PRACTICAL BOOKS FOR USE IN THE 
STUDY OF ENGLISH 


By SHERWIN CODY 


ADOPTED BY | A SELECTION FROM THE GREAT ENGLISH |) ADOPTED By 
Southern Normal POETS. With a series of Introductions and an essay on | Wheaton Colle 
ool fin the Reading of Poetry. Fourth edition. } Universit onege 
ren Ky, A SELECTION FROM THE WORLD'S GREAT 
Boston University ORATIONS. With a series of Introductions. Third indiana 


Harvard edition. Universit 

; ‘ST 8S ith an Introduction an 
University of Notes. Eighth edition. Schoot, Indian- 


Universityof A SELECTION FROM THE BEST ENGLISH | g,, Ind, 


ESSAYS. With an Historical and Critical Study of $ 

pi English Prose Style. Sixth edition. gh 
|THE BE-T POEMS AND ESSAYS OF EDGAR 


| ALLAN POE. With a Biographical and Critical Study. | St@te,University 
East High School | _ Second edition. University of 
Leland Stanford, | THE BEST TALES OF EDGAR ALLAN POBR,| “Wyo 
University | With a’ series of Critical Introductions. Third edition. Miss Bladwin's 
Universit Mr. Cody’s selections are remarkably well chosen School 
of Denver from the standpoint of the student in Engtish and his University of 
AtlantaUniversity | introductions are very yer nn | and comprehen- Pennsylvania 
niversity sive. These books have the general approval of the University of 
0 a | departments of English in scores of leading Univer- Washington 
St. Raviecis sities, Colleges, and High Schools. Brown University 
Each volume $1.00 net; postage 10 cts. Nigh School 
Malvesey WE SHALL BE GLAD TO QUOTE INTRODUE- | Milwaukee, Wis, 
| TORY RATES TO SCHOOLS AND CLASSES ON | Beloit College 
College APPLICATION, and many others, 
A. C, McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


every child in the community. The H. Bowman of Hatfield. The princi- 


school curricula should be sufficiently pal adiresses were by Sarah Louise 
flexible to meet the needs of each Arnold, dean of Simmons College, 
pupil. end Professor Marshall L. Perrin of 


NORTHAMPTON. The annual Boston University. Officers for next 
meeting of the Hampshire County ‘Yat are: President, Edward K. Boak 
Association was presided over by M. ©f Easthampton; — vice-presidents, 
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An Honest PolicyAlways W ins! 
NEVER So large a business! 
NEVER more friends of the “Holden System.” 
NEVER adulterated our pure leatherette Book Cover 


clean milk. It is one of the most im- 
portant educational departures of the 
year. 

REVERE. Herbert F. Taylor, for 


PROVIDENCE. The grammar 
school masters of the state held their 
sixth annual banquet and election at 
the Newman Hotel, the attendance 
being the largest on record. John 
H. Bailey, Jr., of Bristol was elected 
president; Walter H. Tabor of 
Cranston, vice-president; Silas T. 
Nye of Westerly, secretary; 
Frank A. Spratt of Providence, 
treasurer. Among the honorary 
members elected were: Isaac | 
Winslow, the new assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Providence, E. 
Harrison Howard, and F. L. Whit- 
more, late of Auburn. 


city of Peoria. He is in Joliet, and 
had asked for a new trial, but this is 
denied him. 


CHICAGO. School enrollment 


church held a memorial service in re- 
membrance of the late William B. 
Lawrence, principal of the Ray 
school. Rev. Jenkins Lloyd Jones, 
Charles W. French of the Chicago 
Normal school, and his successor, 
Arthur O. Rape, delivered eulogistic 
addresses. 

ROCKFORD. Population, 45,401; 
gain of 46.2 per cent. 
EVANSTON. The total registra- 
tion of students in Northwestern 


University is 4,106, 251 more than a - 


ao ago. The college of liberal arts 
s the largest registration, with 943 
undergraduate students and 57 gradu- 
ate students, a total of 1,000. In the 
total of 4,106 are included 641 in 


“Elementary Lessons in English” 
and “Advanced Lessons in English,” 
written by Professor George C. 
Howland of the University of Chi- 


two years past superintendent of the has increased 3,869 above the same = 
ba State Industrial school at Shirley, time in 1909. The total will reach lishi 
é ng business C. E. Ricketts, who 
y succeeded Clarence Dempsey as 305,000 by January 1. Dental spe- has been for many years connected 
ih superintendent, and the citizens  cialists will examine the teeth of all with one of the lar 
* honored him with a public reception children in four schools as an initial houses in the country 
i recently. His welcome is exception- investigation. Since the schools closed in June 
<s ally hearty. Mr. Dempsey has gone The organization of the board of death has removed three prominent 
to Malden at a large salary increase. trustees of the Chicago teachers’ principals, A. R. Robinson, Crane 
WINCHESTER. FrankJ.O’Don- pension fund has elected the follow- Technical high school; William M. 
-e nell, new principal of the Chapin ing officers: President, Mary E. Lawrence, Ray school, and Henry 8. 
~ school, is a native of Bridgewater, Vaughan, principal of the Lawson ‘Tipbitts of the Spry school. 
4 Mass. He graduated from the school; vice-president, Kate Starr Sas 
Bridgewater Normal school in 1906, MICHIGAN 
By from Brown University. retary, Her iller, teacher in the ! 
pad Crane school. The retiring president PAINESDALE. In this elegant 
: Oh eae is Miss L. L. Kilbourn. high school, with-its ideal equipment, 
a RHODE ISLAND. The University Congregational Very girl takes domestic science and 


every boy manual training. In the 
girls’ work there is laundry as well 
as cooking, sewing, etc. There are 
ample accommodations for both tub 
and shower baths, and every child is 
required to take one or other every 
week. 

HOUGHTON. This city has one 
of the most completely equipped and 
eyery way modern kindergartens in 
the country. Indeed, the room has 
few equals in any city. 


MISSOURI. 


CANTON. Dr. Henry Barton 
Robinson of the University of Chi- 


o material with cheap wood pulp. 
“ ALWAYS, for 28 years, have treated 
a ALL SCHOOL BOARDS EXACTLY ALIKE 
“One Price and Very Small Profits” our motto. Free 
Text-books go to destruction at the rate of | 
: _ $500,000 A MONTH OF SCHOOL USE 
You can make your text-books last TWICE as long by 
| adopting the “Holden System” combining Outside and 
| Inside Protection. Samples and Information Fre . 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
a G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M. c. HOLDEN, secy. 
- E. P. Larkin of Williamsburg, Miss CENTRAL STATES. been elected head of the department 
2 Nellie Shipman of Worthington, of physiology at the State Univer- 
- Nathan R. Smith of Ware; secretary sity. 
4 and treasurer, Miss Etta Warner of ILLINOIS. CHICAGO. William M. Griffin, 
if Northampton. DECATUR. The officers of the for many year a leader among Chi- 
sf The three-county fair which was ext Eastern Illinois Teachers’ As- cago principals, has been given a 
- held here this week had a large tent sociation are as follows: President, five-months’ leave of absence be- 
of of the Massachusetts Agricultural L. D. Coffman, Charleston; vice- cause of illness, which makes pro- 
ag College, with an exhibit of agricul- president, A. B. Johnson, Urbana; longed rest desirable. 
ud tural school work, with lectures on secretary, Georgia Gleen, Danville. Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co., who 
ia + corn selection and judging, grading PEORIA. -The judgment of the have developed their general pub- 
a and packing fruit, scoring and feed- circuit court of Peoria county has lishing business during the past few 
: ing stock, spraying, Babcock test for been affirmed in the case of Newton Years to a very large extent, have 
. cream, grafting and pruning, judging C. Dougherty, who was convicted of entered the educational field. They 
.. and scoring fruit, and production of embezzlement of school funds of the bave issued two books in English, 


CONNECTICUT. Evanston Academy, Elgin Academy, MENEELY& CGO. 
i 4 Population, 1,114,756; gain, 22.7. and Grand Prairie Seminary. The Old Reliable | CHURCH, West I 

This is a greater gain than in URBANA. Frank Christian Becht 

i previous decade. of the University of Chicago has pemty 160 yeas een. 
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cago has been elected dean of Chris- 
tian University. 


‘ OHIO. 


WOOSTER. Mrs. J. 8S. Kennedy 
of New York has given Wooster 
University $100,000 for the erection 
of a men’s dormitory as a memorial 
to her husband. 


WISCONSIN. 


PLATTEVILLE. The State Nor- 
mal school has thirty-five per cent. 


men. 

The State Normal school here was 
the first established in Wisconsin— 
1866. It is an elegant building, only 
four years old, which cost $150,000. 
It has every latest feature. More 
than 5,000 professional students have 
been enrolled, and more than 1,000 
have graduated. It is reputed to 
have the largest proportion of gentle- 
man students of any state normal 
school in the country, with possibly 
one exception. President W. J. Suth- 
erland, who came from Macomb 
three years ago, is having a most 
rosperous and delightful service 
ere. 

SHEBOYGAN. Population, 26,- 
898; gain, fifteen per cent. 

RACINE. Mayor A. J. Horlick 
has been appointed regent of the 
State University. 

MENOMONIE. L. D. Harvey, 
lately president of the National Edu- 
eation Association, has established 
a homemakers’ school. It does not 
turn out teachers. Its course of in- 
struction is solely for the prospective 
housewife. The first grand division 
of study is the house. We here ob- 
serve that the housewife is going to 
be something of a sanitary engineer, 
since she studies chemistry, physics, 
and bacteriology in their “application 
to such subjects as the heating, 
lighting, ventilation, and plumbing of 
a house.” The second grand division 
is food study and preparation. 
Here the housewife becomes, to 
some extent, a dietitian, studying 
“the chemical processes in the 
preparation and digestion of foods,” 
and considering the question “how 
she shal) secure for the family the 
foods best suited to the various ac- 
tivities of each individual.” The 
third grand division, that of 
clothing and household fabrics, pro- 
duces a dressmaker, a milliner, and 
an embroiderer, as well as a person 
trained to see to it that “the expen- 
diture for clothing shall be correct 
in proportion to the expenditure for 
other purposes.” The fourth grand 
division, the care of children, 
is of course limitless. The rear- 
ing of the human young is, as 
we all know, and as Mr. BSliot 
of Harvard hes _ insisted, the 
most’ intellectual occupation in 
the world. Here the homemaker 
applies all the knowledge she has 
gained from her study of the 
hygiene ef foods and of the hygiene 
of clothes, and also makes some 
progress toward becoming a trained 
nurse and a kindergartner by means 
of researches into “infant diseases 
and emergencies,” “the stages of 
the mental development of the 
child,” “the child’s imagination 
with regard to truth-telling and de 
ceit.” “the history of children’s 
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W AtTCHTHE BACKS OF YOUR PUPILS WHEN THEY ARE WRI - 

ING. Do they sit in comfortable, healthful positions? Are their ey: - 
far enough from the paper for ocular safety? Can they write constantly for 
hours at commercial speed without physical strain, and turn off neatly-written 


es? 
POR. SUPERINTENDENT: Unless you can answer the above questions in 
the affirmative you and your teachers need the PALMER METHOD PLAN 
OF PHYSICAL TRAINING AS APPLIED TO WRITING. 

The penmanship of thousands of pupils in the New York, Boston and ma 
other public school systems is all the endorsement needed for the PAL 
METHOD PLAN, 

FREE NORMAL COURSES are offered teachers in schools in which the 
PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING is COMPLETELY ADOPTED. 
This course may be had by others for ten dollars. One copy of the self-teach- 
ing Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 


THE A, N. PALMER CO. 


23 E. Union Square, New York City 


Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUN 


These drawings have been planned if ogee for the busy teacher. They 
offer a practical means of presenting to the class aseries of mechanical draw- 
ings which develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate 
— neatness, and good arrangement. No sine or solids are needed 
and the objects are such as can be made with fewtools. These drawings make 
mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of justsuch explicit lessons as are found in this course. 
Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. pe, set, 25 cents 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chi : Tho Char . 
pany, 8 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. 9th Birest 


WM, J. ROLFE, A.M., Litt. D., President Emeritus 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school ef Ora‘ , Litera’ and 
EMERSON 
the student a knowledge of his own pewers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker eran 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
talogue full 


HALL, HUNTINGTON 
now BOSTON, MASS. 


books,” and “the art of story telling.” 
Passing over the fifth grand divi- 
sion, home nursing and emergencies 
(in which the pupil learns simply 
“the use of household remedies, the 
care of the sick room,” etc.), we 
come to the wide expanse of the 
sixth grand division, home and 
social economics. Seventhly and 
lastly, there is a division dedicated 
to literature, in which “a systematic 
course in reading is carried on 
through the two years.” Indispen- 
sable! No degree of proficiency at 
inserting calories in correct numbers 
into little Sally’s stomach could 
atone for lack of skill at leading lit- 
tle Sally herself in morning strolls 
through the “Child’s Garden of 
Verses,” with trowel in hand to dig 


oP jn gayest plants and reset them 
memory.—Everybody’s for 
September. 


INDIANA. 


GARY. The city is only four 
years old, from the first breaking 
ground, and there was a population 
of 16,802 when the census was take 
and now there is a population o 
more than 20,000. 


IOWA. 


CLARION. County Superintend- 
ent O. H. Benson has attained a na- 
tional reputation. He has been on 
the program of several state associa- 
tions, but more especially has been 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 


also any dried, half-dead skin that 


disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, GIATE NORMAL SCKCOL, 
: Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypEN, M, a. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 203 Michigan Ayenue. QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mags, 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. | ‘Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg. : S For both Sexes. For catalogues adaregs 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. ; JouN G. THOMPSON, Principal, 
llough bers’ Al 
Che James 5. neu Oug Ceac ers gency TATE NOR¥AL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
: A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU Coeducational. Department forthe peda- 
4 All calls for teachers direct from school autborities. Positive persona) recommenda- &0gical and technical Ae | of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. J. ASBURY Prr- 


tions. © tent teachers in demand: REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. > ser 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. this. put these expressions may be 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. attributed perhaps to disappointment 
Established 1885. Tel. Hay. 975-4. because the American syndicate has 
had better luck at Peking than com- 

Miss E. F. Foster, Mgr. Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. peting financiers from other coun- 
Estab'ished 1890 ‘ triés. There is an expectation and 

The Eastern Teachers’ Agency perhaps some sort of understanding 
incorporated 1904 that a part of this money will be 


: Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. Reputation used in the purchase in this country 


Founded on twenty years of successful experience. of material for railroad construction; a 
50 Bromfield Street Boston, Massachusetts Telephone Main 775-2 but it will probably be variously “J 
employed for industrial development, : 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 seg ear and eduentionnl ex- 3 

Supplies College men and women on '@!Sion. China has uses enough for : 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or it. The loan is at five per cent. and ; 
Phone. No advance fee. the syndicate takes it.at ninety-five. 


TROUBLES IN PORTUGAL. 


Some New Books. ~ / It begins to look as if the Portu- 
- guese ship of state were not destined 

itle: Author. Publisher. Price. have very smooth sailing under 

Title President Braga and his associates. ; 

An Introduction to General Chemistry... ..... Stoddard “Tlie Macmilian ‘Co., nN. ¥. $16° The new ministry is not at harmony, 

apd Commercial Geography Morris © J: B. Lippincott-co., Phir—— from it. What is more serious, 

English Literature Daring the Lifetime of the soldiers and sailors who joined 

or denice Year Go,, 2Te clamoring for compensation for i 

‘A Prairie Rowe’... .. Bush 1.50 what they did, and threatening mu- ; 

Towne Elizaieth Holyoke Mass 00 tiny if they do not get it. They 

Neyes Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Il. —— Want increase of pay, leaves of ab- 
The Whistler Book.. LC. Page& Co, ¥, sence, and life pensions. The worst 
Paatimes for Children.............. Von Palm Dara Estes & Co., Boston of the matter is that the gov 
Educational Problems............ .. ds Hall D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 7.50 ernment is not sufficiently estab- 
Reminiscences of Rosa Bonheur,............... Stamton lished to deal firmly as it ought to 
Studies in Spiritism auner with these umreasonable demands 
i Jnited States. ...........%..- -] American Book Co., * 
Darn ‘The powers which are withholding 
The Worker and the State.. — .............. Dean The Century Co., 25 1.20 their recognition of the’ republic un- 
Reading ‘Co., Boston 2.50 +i they see how it béars this strain 

Sophia Naples Upton [Tr.] A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago Seem justified in their caution. 

Eugenie, Empress of the French............... “50 

JHE MAGAZINES. 

lecturing at Purdue University in In- schools are «The principal features of the 
diana, where he gave great satisfac- passing American Review of. Reviews for 
tion. Arizona ought to becom ~ November are an up-to-date illus- 


progressive commonwealth and a 


Unies, trated survey of the automobile in- 


BURLINGTON. A nurse has been 
“ dustry in America, by E. M. West: 


chosen to look after the health of the 


_school children in school. She will + an account of the remarkable 
give talks to the children on hygiene, WEEK IN REVIEW. demonstration work” on Southern 
in. addition to her regular duties as ; . farms conducted by the government 
schoo] nurse, .and_is styled “teacher (Continued from page 465.) under the supervision of Dr. Seaman 
of hygiene.” Superintendent W. L. A. Knapp; a review and conspectus 


Hanson is to have the teachers in the not be aroused from the slumber of of child-labor legislation, by Owen 
schools: perform the preliminary’ in- » centuries and endewed all at, once R. Lovejoy: an article on “Infantile 


spection of eyesight and hearing. To with absolutely free institutions. Paralysis,” by John B. Huber, M. D.; 
this end a series of lectures on the A CHINESE LOAN. _ @ presentation of the Japanese fron- 


and eat by!several of the’ special- tiersman, a new type; and an ac- 
acts of Burfington has been afrandede" The syndicate of American finan- count of the remarkable campaign 
for. tle teachers. , ciers who have been striving for being conducted in New Jersey by 
643 *some time to secure the placing of a Dr. Woodrow Wilson, _ illustrated 


a ‘ Chinese loan have at last succeeded, from photographs specially taken for 

SOUTHWESTERN STATES. and the Chinese government has is- the Review of Reviews. The edito- 

“Sued ‘a décreé authorizing’ rial department, “The Progress of 
$50,000,000.) It is said. that seme the World,” contains a summary 
B PHOPNIX. Arizona is about to mirth has been aroused among. for- statement of the issues in the New 

~ ie apply for admission to the Union as_ eign financiers oyer the fact that York campaign this fall, with com- b 
“a_ state. Fducationally it well _)American financiers who are )some- ment on other political matters, and 
a qualified. It has the compulsory times unequal to the adequate finan- the usual comprehensive treatment of 
i school attendance,law, »with, 40,000.. cing of American enterprises;should the events of the month throughout 

popils. The“ university and normal © be reaching out after such 4 loan as the, world. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KBITH’S THEATRE. 
Next week Gus Edwards, the song 


* writer, and composer of “School 


Days,” “Sunbonnet Sue,” “Good By, 
Little Girl, Good By,” “See Saw,” 
and hundreds of others, will appear 
in a big production called Gus Ed- 
wards’ “Song Revue.” In this nuim- 
ber Mr. Edwards will be supported 


by a company of thirty-three singers 


and dancers. One of these that is 
bound to be whistled all over Boston 
is “Look Out for Jimmy Valentine,” 
a song travesty on the drama now 
running in New York. The sur- 
rounding bill will include Laddie 
Cliff, the famous English boy dancer 
and comedian; Harry Tighe and his 
collegians, in a new sketch called 
“Thursday Night”; Sammy Watson’s 
farmyard circus, with the trained 
roosters, ducks, dogs, donkey, and 
the educated pig; Leonard and Whit- 
ney, in a new comedy sketch; Spen- 
cer Kelly and Marion Wilder, in a 
new comedy sketch; Karl, the fa- 
mous one-string violinist; and the 
Krimkia sisters, in a novelty act. 


= 


A New Remington Feature. 


The latest word in typewriter im-; 


provement is the new Remington 
Key-set Tabulator of the Model 11 
Remington typewriter. This new 
Remington feature made its initial 
bow to the public on October 1. and 
we predict that it will be most cor- 
dially received, for it is certainly a 
decided tabulator improyement. 

Heretofore it has been necessary 
to set tabulator stops by hand in a 
rack at the rear of the machine. 
This is no longer necessary. With 
the new Remington Key-set Tabula- 
tor all tabulator stops are set by a 
key in the top row of the keyboard. 
The whole process is now mechani- 
cal and requires no hand adjustment 
of tabulator stops whatever. 

You insert in the machine the 
form you are going to write and 
move the carriage to the various 
points at which you desire to set 
stops. Strike the tabulator set key 
as you reach each of these points 
and that sets the stops. When it is 
desired to change the position of the 
stops, a touch on a convenient lever 
combined with a single movement of 
the carriage clears the tabulator of 
all stops, anda new collection of 
stops can then be set. 

The new Remington Key-set Tab- 
ulator thus makes the entire opera- 
tion of setting or changing the stops 
a mechanical process controlled from 
the front of the machine. The 
greatly increased convenience and 
the gain in speed is at once apparent 
to every user of a tabulator. 

The appearance of this new Rem- 
ington Key-set Tabulator, the first 
key-set tabulator, emphasizes the 
fact that the Remington Decimal 
Tabulator was the first decimal tab- 
ulator and the Remington Built-in 
Decimal Tabulator was the first 
built-in decimal tabulator. These 
three most important developments 
of the Remington Tabulator explain 
in part why Remington typewriters 
are so extensively used for doing all 
kinds of billing and tabulating work, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


ever think what a difference there is in the attitude of a teacher who goes to a 

YOU town hunting for a position, and of the same teacher when the superintendent 

of the other town calls upon him to secure him? In theone case the teacher is a suppliant, 
asking for attention and consideration and appointment; in the other he is the master of the 
ond listens and considers and holds or withholds consent. Ask yourself. inwhich 
attitude youare likely to appear better ; EVER begin work im your new place under 
under which conditions you are likely to more favorable auspices. Now the-.difier- 
ence is just that between the recommendation and the notification agency. The latter tells 
youa e is vacant, and you go there, very likely with a score of others, very likely dor 
work for which you are unfitted, and have to make your own introduction. The recommen- 
dation often sends the employing party to you, and even if you go it is by appointment with 
an official who knows all about you and asked to have you come at 4 certain time. 


Three ths intments are made in this Way. Don’t you hbe- 
iieve 40 Sort Isn’t it more dignified, when you come to THINK 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, F. Y. 


Unexpected vacancies occur in good Schools and Colt ger. Many of th«m 
EVERY DAY excellent positions, and we always have a chance to fill them. Ip breinces 
twenty-five years. If not comfortably located, write us. Do it ne wl 


THE ALBERT TE ACHERS’ AGENC 378 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, lll. 
T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN Om, ae TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fam ies 

and 7OREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 

ernesses, for every department of truction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 
dress 


3 firs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work is 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleger in 1 epn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some eopsore’ Ry8- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $00 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teacbert in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, $1 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥ 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBnsDGE SABIN 
Pres See. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHFRS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Pre prietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 


S Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long distance Telephone. Manager 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Farnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions, There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


THIRTEENTH SEASON 
October 3, 1910, to May 28, 1911 


Head Instructor and Director ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Eric Pape School of Art 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A NORMAL COURSE IN PLAY 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Ph.D., Dean 
of the School of Pedagogy, New York Uni- 
vetsity, says of this Course : 

“itis a clear statement of the best current thought 
on the subject.” 

WALTER BALLOU JACOBS, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I.: 

**It is a most valuable contribution.” 
NATHANIEL BUTLER, LL.D:: 

“I marvel at the completeness of the work. 


Price 50 cents per single copy, including postage 
Special rates to schools. 


Addresses by Jane Addams, Luther Halsey Gulick 
M.D., Joseph Lee, Hon. Ben B, Lindsey, and 
others. in PLAY CONGRESS PROCEED- 

INGS and THE PLAYGROUND. 


1908 Play Congress Proceedin - - 2.00 
(cloth bound volame) 

1909 Play Congress Proceedin . - 2.00 
(cloth bound volume) 

Vol. i, The Playground (7 numbers) - 

Val. 3 (12 numbers) - 1.00 

Total $7.05 

Special Offer—the Six Volumes $5.50 


For information, write 


Playground Association of 
1 Madison Avenue - New York City 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every 
teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
Legislature— an.act to prevént the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. 
of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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